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Preface 



'i'his is an iiiniiual KRIC/llighcr Kducaiion Research Report in (hat it 
does not suminariie research findings from a number of studies and sources. 
Rattier, it sumniari/cs programs provided in the Developing Instiuuions 
Prograni( Title III of ihe 1965 Higher F.ducation Act) . During the period of 
this study. I'itle Ml provided over a quarter of a billion dollars to over 600 In- 
stituiidnsof higher education through 3,398 grants to these institutions. 

t itle III is in many ways ihe most radical federal program \\\ the area of 
higher education. Us uiioni is to bring a group of academically and fiscally 
poor institutions, many threatened with extinction, into what has come to be 
called "the mainstream of American higher education/' The authorizing 
legislation for the program is extremely vague, although this vagueness has 
turned out to be a virtue in terms of program effectiveness in that the 
adininistrators of Title III at USOE have had a fairly free hand about ho\N' to 
spend their money. They have done their work well, maintained a fairly low 
profile, and haves])ent a remarkably high percentage of their funds on pro- 
grams, with a minimum on administration and monitoring. 

The award of litle III money falls into one of three categories: direct 
grants to institutions; grants to coordinators of consortia of institutions; 
and y^r:\\ns to participating members of conson\a> Grants are given to insti- 
tutions in the areas of curriculum improvement, faculty improvement, ad- 
ministrative improvement, and improvement of student services. 

Our concern in t!.e evaluation study performed for USOE had to do with 
the effectiveness of Title III money - did it make a difference? A second 
question, and one of interest to readers of this report, had to do with the 
delineation of the criteria, which would mean that the institution was ready 
io be on its own, autonomous, and ready to move past concerns with self- 
maintenance to more stimulating and productive ventures. The study re- 
vealed some clues as to how this path can be traced. 

The data sources were a questionnaire yielding Title IIJ program data 
and institutional characteristics from 1965-66 to 1970-71 for 325 institutions 
receiving Title III funds and case studies of 4 1 institutions and four agencies 
detailing theirnse of 'Title III funds conducted during 1972, 

In this review a model of institutional development is presented and ap- 
plied to I he case studies of Title III institutions. 'Then a general summary of 
'Title in programs fron) questionnaire data is given followed by a summary 
for each of the three grant categories, after which some concluding com- 
ments are made. 

The study could not have been undertaken without excellent interviewers 
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A Model of Institutional Development 



There arc two tliniciisions of particular interest in devising a model of in- 
$fitutioiial development: ( 1) (he stages of development, and (2) institu- 
tional vitality. WAV. Rosiow's theory of economic development of nation- 
states was clioscn in the attempt to present a model that would represent the 
point at which an institution was '*developed" enovigh to bcnefil from special 
Title III funds for preprofessional programs. For the use of institutional vi- 
tality, several social-psychological concepts from Maslow concerning aggre- 
gate bodies (such as colleges) appeared the most adequate approach to de- 
fining individual indicators. 'I'here is also a conceptual debt owed to JB Lon 
Hefferlin'ssmdy on The Dynamics of Academic Reform ( 1969) as well as to 
Maslow s theory of emergent personal needs. 

I'h e Stages of Inst it u t io nai Growth 

hi 'The Stages of Economic Growth'* ( I960) Rosiow developed a model 
applicable tothegrowih of large social systems and used boih economic and 
social indicators. He perceived five distinct and progressive stages of eco-. 
nomicgrowth; ( 1) the traditional society, predominantly ba-^ed on agricul- 
ture, in which family and clan connections play a large role in social organi- 
zation: (2) the /m'conditionsfor take off, the period in which the rational 
basis for later economic expansion is laid and in which the nation-stale first 
emerges; (3) the take off^ where technological mnovations and changes in 
the social structure lay the groundwork for industrialization; (4) the drive 
to maturity, during which the process of industrialization is completed and 
in which "an economy demonstrates the capacity to move beyond the orig- 
inal industries which powered its take-off*: and (5) the age of high mass- 
consumption, a term analogous to what others have labelled "post-industri- 
al society.'* 

Rostow's iTiode) of economic development has become both controversial 
and widely quoted largely because of his addition of stages 2 and 3, the dyn- 
amics of which constituted an addition to common economic and social 
theory. This aspect of the model is of most interest here and is the focus for 
our model of the stages of developing institutions. 

While colleges are by no means self-contained societies, they are fairly 
complex aggregates of individuals with widely differing characteristics. If 
theories of complex organizations have so far failed to explain the func- 
tioning of colleges and universities, it may be due to the complexity of these 
institutions. Colleges and universities that have reached a certain size are 
quite possibly examined most profitably in terms of small societies than in 
terms of large complex organizations. In "developing institutions" the 
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iiiKilogic s to first four .stages of Rosiow*s model are considerctl to be as 
follows : 

1 . Traditional SQCtviy Institutions which may or may iioi have recTivoti 
some small iimount of Title IH funds for general insiiuuional support; in 
other words, iustiuuionson which this type of Title \ \\ funding has not had a 
noticeable impart. 

2, Preconditions for take-off After a sustained period of Title HI 
fundijig for general institutional support, the college is at least potentially 
ready for special Title III support, since its major areas of deficiency have 
been iinprovei!. 

3. Take off The institution is not only potentially but actually ready to 
receive and benefit from special Title HI funds. 1 he school exhibits certain 
characteristics (e.g., initiative in starting a preprofessional program oti its 
own) ► which make it a decided candidate for special Tille II I funding, 

4, hriie to mnlurity - The institution has been given a special Title HI 
gram and is well on its way to having esttsblished viable preprofessional pro- 
grams. 

Stage l is really beyond the scope of this paper, since we are solely con- 
cenied with those stages precethngthe actual granting of s|)ecial l itle iff 
funds. *l his stage is mentioneil only to show what tlie analogy between a so- 
ciety and a "developing institution" might be while it com[)letcs industriali- 
zation, i,e,. imph'menis a Title 11 1 financed pre[)rofe,ssional program. 

An itistiunion ihai has reache(\ the precoi'idition for take-offstage, i.e.. 
which has receivecl a full cycle of Title III funding for general institutional 
support, is potentially ready to receive Title HI funds for special program 
pur[)oses. However, an institution that receives a full cycle of general 
insiiuuional support fuiuls under ^Tiile Hi fulfills only the necessary con- 
dition for being given special grants. In this regard, an equivalent sum of 
money for similar programs n^ay have hiought one institution to the ])oint 
where its chances for setting up a special program are very high, while an- 
other college u^ay be virtually ufichanged after having received general sup- 
port funds, 

There is a fine liiu^ between preconditions for take-off and take-off itself 
(the two have very often been lum|)ed together) in "developing institutions"; 
there is a fine line between colleges that have the potential for successful use 
of spec ial Title 111 funds nnd colleges that are actually low-risk clioices 
because they have demonstrated in some way that they are good choices. 
Tlie ensuing discussion will center o\i how iodisting\usli between institutioi^s 
that fulfill only the necessary conditions and those that fulfill both the Jteces- 
sary and sufficieiu conditions for iniplnnenting successful preprofessional 
programs. While the discussio!i !ins so far centered aroiuid an attem[)t to 
presem aiul define < on<'epi nail y and cmplrh iiDy \ alid tnilkaiors of }:isiitu- 
tional vitahly. nof ()nHn< iit was made on how to help a policymaker who has 
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lo sdcci insiiiuiions tot sjuninl VMv III itTiams. lask of ilefitilng "via- 
billiy ' is u() lo ih<' iHTstui wlm s('l<*( is liofti aiming i\w *Mialiiy" iiuiicaiors 
amkUxiclcs which ones and how many U) use. In discussing ihc vai ious signs 
of iiisiiluiionai viiahly, it isasMimrt^ ihtMiiodificd Kosiow model will be used 
by policy maker as follows: 

1 . The insiiluiion ai ihe tradittofial society siagr ( wliich may or may noi 
have received a very modesi amount of Title 111 funding for general institu- 
tional support) obviously has not benefitted from I itie 111 support long 
enough to detiionsirate atiy impact. I hus, this type of iiistitiuion. if judged 
worthy of support, is a likely camlidate for a fidl cycle of general instilutional 
support midev Title III. 

2. The institution at the fnv coniiittons for take-offhiiA^v has received a 
full cycle of general insiitutiotial su[>])oi t funding and should at least be po- 
tentially ready for special'] itIe 111 funds. Previous Title 111 funding may or 
may not have ])repared the institution to reach the actual take-off stage. 'Ihe 
decisioii is likely lo be to ( a) terminate funds for this particular institution, 
iiv i b) consider it a liigh risk case and provide it with special Title Ml funds 
to start a preprofessiotial j)rogram. 

3. 1 he insiluition at the frt/rt' o//" stage is clearly the ideal recipient for 
special Title 111 grants, since it has already initiated some s[)ecial programs 
of its own. 

In the case f>f Institiuion 1 the funding decision will be clear; by definition 
the insiitutioii is not eligible for special 'Title 111 funds. Institution 3 is prob- 
ably quite easy to decide about also: if any of tlie typical signs of vitality are 
used, the institution is likely to rank high on each indicator. It is Institution 
2 about w hich tl\e cjuestion of viability would be most difficult to solve ; as a 
high-risk recipient of special'Title III funds, there is a relatively high proba- 
bility that the n<'w progran) will fail or atro])h\'. 

We beheve at this point that we cannot define how to interjjret any 
measure of vitality applied to Institution 2. I hc policynniker would have 
lo decide what weiglu to assign to each indicator and which ones to select 
among the large number iliscussed earlier* Tliere is no way to predict how an 
institution of type 2 will do; it may score high on some measures and low 
on others. f>r it may obtain an average score on all nieasuies chosen. 

Tlie staging model should prove usefid to policymakers. However, since 
we cannot ileveh)p measures in the abstract, what follows is an attempt to 
translate this model into the realitiesof the case study data presented liere. 




The Model Tried Out 
on Title III Caso Studies 



'I'liougli all dcvcloi)ing insiiuuions nml money, lioi uli of tlicm use Title 
IK funds equally well. Despite stihstaniial grants In some schools there 
seemed lo be no significant anil visible impact resulting from Title III 
money. This was obviously clue in pan to poor atlniinistrution, l)Ut tiie fail* 
ures also seem lo reflect more con,plex factors. 

After several staff members reail every case study, the institutions in' the 
sample were placed into three general categories: htglhinnge instituthns, 
those which readers agreed are well on their way to becoming selTsustaining 
and effective institutions: ntvdi urn* range tmtitutions, those which were 
developing more gradually and somewhat unevenly aud '.vhose future was 
somewhat less certain: and low^ range tttstituttons, those which had ''a long 
way to swim before they reach the mainstream/' and were presently 
hampered by very basic problems in their daily operations. 

On the basisof the information in the case studies, each school was placed 
into one of these general categories. *! hen every item in each case study that 
might provide a clue to the success or failure of an institution's efforts was 
written down. Those factors that seemed to recur most frequently in the 
higher-range institutions were labelled as ''viability variables." F.ach insti- 
tution was checked against these viability variables through the independent 
determination of whether the institution ranked as "excellent." *'good," 
''fair/' oi "poor" in each one. I bis was not always an easy task, but in nearly 
every instance the case studies gave clear indications of where the institution 
stood with respect to each variable. An "excellent" ranking was given infre- 
qucntly and only in clearly exceptional cases. 1'he "poor" ranking was used 
far more liberally. For these case studies it was more difficult for readers to 
distitiguish the excellent frotu the good than to distinguish the poor from the 
fair, 

Analysis of the rankings was consistent with our original three-category 
breaktlown the low-range schools scored predominantly in the "poor * 
and "fair" ra nges ; the medium' range schools had considerably fewer "poor" 
scores and had a luitnber of "good" scores, ami the high-range schools had 
many fewer "fair" scores, only a very few "pooj ' scores, and several "excel* 
lent" scores ( see Table I) . Tabulation of these scores consisteiitly reflected 
ger.eral stages of development. For example, if an institution had iriore 
"poor" scores than any other and [>rovided it had less thatt a couple of "good" 
scores, the school could be accurately ideiuified as a low-range institution. 
The distribution of scores was quite consistent for each school. 

Once an institution is identified by its stage of development, it is easier lo 
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identify the most critical problems the institution will face. Presently, for ex- 
atn|)le, a higli-range and low-range institution might both be given money 
for the purpose of creating a cultural enrichment program for minority 
students. While the high- range school might succeed ai this, the low range 
school might fail miserably because it faces other more basic problems ( e.g. » 
perhaps staffing shortages we re keeping one or more of the teachers from de- 
voting proper amounts of time to the program). Because the low-range 
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iiisiiuuuMi was iiu jjiablr ai luuuiliiiga relatively sopliisticaicd program, iho 
'V\{\v III money awartlrtl would liavebeen very ]*oorly spent. 

Kight viability variables were used in scoring iliese sample insiiiuiions: 

1 . LvadcTshif) tlynamhm and efficiency. This js a measuri^ of the orienta- 
tion to change and drive of tlu* adniinistrijtion. "1 ligli-range" schools are 
found to have strong, dynamic presidents who uve often good fund raisers. 
AdmiiMsirative overlapping, infigluing, and 'or complacency arc causes for 
low marks on ihis measure. 

2. Financial stabilily. High-scoring schools are relatively secure 
financially, with stable or growing enrollments and with dependable sources 
of income. Low scorers are marked by continual fmancial duress, perhaps 
decliniiigenrolhnents. and insecurity over future final ''>l matters. 

3. Ranf^e of prof^rams and actii'itics offered students, a wide number of 
activities, such as football and marching bands, is almost always a greal help 
in bringiiigstudemsand faculty to a greater interest and involvement in the 
school and. most importantly, imo closer interaction with one another. 
rhes<.' activities are especially important in comtnuter- type schools where in- 
teraction is otherwise very low. Also measured here aie the scopes of the 
academic and cultural programs relative to the needs of the students. 

4. Cost'effecliieness. This measure is based primarily on how well the 
school used I'iile II i monies. Were they applied to crucial problem areas 
with success? Or did the school miss badly on several programs with respect 
either to where the monies were applied or to their success? Schools that fre- 
quently discontinue programs earn low^ scores. Also measured in this area 
are the prioritiesof the administration. Arethey in line with the needs of the 
students and connnunity? 

Sense of role and long^range direction. A good score is gained on this 
measure by schools which believe they have a specific task to accomplish, 
whicii have clear ideas about where they want to go and how to get there ; in 
other words, those that have a sense of self image. l.ow^ scores are given to 
schools that show confusion over their identity and purpose or whose beliefs 
about themselves are clearly at variance with the actual performance of the 
school, 

6. Students' denunid for involvement and/or outreach efforts by the 
school to uninvolved students. Many of the best developing institutiotis have 
sustained incidents of student demand ior involvement in decisionmaking. 
I'his indicates that students want to be involved in the school. A viable insti- 
tution IS also one that consciously reaches out to bring in students previously 
only marginally attached to it. Cultural programs for minorities are one ex* 
ample of such an effort . 

7. f aculty administratio}i relations. In high-scoring scl ools, administra* 
lioji and faculty tend to socialize with one another anti tend to work in rela- 
tive harnumy. Low-scoring schools are found to exhibit much friction be 
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iwcen faculty arnl adininisiraticm over such matters as salaries, religion, 
insiituiional goals, and job security. IhU measure is not perfect. Often in 
institutions with great vitality there is considerable controversy and conflict 
between the two groups, and often son^e hostility. Also, the faculty and 
adn\inistration are not likely to be close in highly doveloped institutions like 
Tuskegee. where the faculty often take more interest in their disciplines than 
in the institution. 

8. Community relations, A "fair" score is assumed here unless there is 
mention of successful community outreach programs or of the strong sup- 
port of the surrounding conmumity. both of which merit a ''good" score. A 
noticeable lack of community support or signs of the need to gain more 
( omniunity respect is evidence of "poor" standing in the community. 

Title III success. This is a rough summary measure that seeks to combine 
the ideas of impact and effectiveness to give an overall impression of the 
success of Title III at these institutions. 

These variables are not of equal weight. The first five (leadership 
dynamism and efficiency, financial stability, range of programs offered 
students, cost effectiveness > and sense of role and long-range direction) 
seem the most consistent and meaningful indicators judging from statistics 
based on readingsof case study material. Althoughstill important, the other 
three measures ( student demand for involvement and/or outreach to unin* 
voived students, faculty-administration relations, and community rela- 
tions) are of more limited value due to their ambiguity or restricted scope. 

It should be emphasized that standards for all of the eight measures are 
not absolute. They are relative to the type of school in question. A four-year 
academic and vocational institution with a *'good" range of programs for 
students would obviously have a broader range of programs than a two-year, 
purely vocational institution that was also given a *'good" rating. Similarly, a 
community junior college would be expected to have somewhat better com^ 
munity relations than a four-year private religious institution in the same 
area. At the same time, if the religious institution is completely shut off from 
thi* surrounding? community, that is regarded as one small indication that 
theschool is not interested in enlarging its scope. 

Some of the criteria used in rating an institution on each viability measure 
are discussed below. 

\ . Institutions with dynamic and forceful presidents were far more likely 
to move toward development than those led by complacent and nonener- 
getic administrators. The causality here is obvious: by defmition an ener- 
getic, dynamic leader is one who can keep the institution moving forward 
and who can be forceful in solving problems. One important measure of 
dynamic leadership is the president's interest in fund raising. In almost every 
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taso, if pic'siileni was iutt^rcstccl in antl successful a! fund raising, he had 
a dynamic spiiii in other adininisu alive areas as well. All high-range schools 
received either extelleni or good scores on this measure* while 90 percent of 
the scores for bw ratige schools fell intoeilher fair or poor rankings and 60 
percent were poor. 

Autocratic decisionmaking was not necessarily correlated with dynamic 
hadership. Many institutions showed hopeful signs of development with the 
arrival of a strong president who took steps to democraii2e decisionmaking 
responsibilities previously held by only one or two administrators. Yet thrre 
were instances where a very dynamic president jeopardized his efforts to dc» 
velop the school by trying to dominate the students and faculty or by central* 
iiing decisionn^aking. At one institution, its president made dramatic and 
progressive changes, but al ienated the faculty by willfully fring several frorn 
their ranks and alienated the students by failing to consult them on the 
changes. In cases like this, the administration was downgraded on the 
leadership measure. I'here were a few schools with strong presidents but 
weak and contentious lower^level administrators or much administrative 
overlap. These were occasiona lly the cause of low scores on this measure. Ef- 
ficient administration was found to be most important in the effective use of 
available funds. Whenever important decisions were made by default out* 
side the school ( stage agencies, church sponsors, etc) , the institution also 
received a low score. It was found without exception in the few schools where 
this was the case that outside decisionmaking sapped the school's vitality and 
was very harmful to the development of an institutional selMmage, another 
important variable. 

2. The financial stability measure was rather easy to judge from the case 
study data. Those schools suffering financial instability did not hesitate io 
admit it in hopes of receiving more aid, and those that were not suffering 
boasted of their stability. If this study provides an accurate representation, 
few^ developing institutions have been financially stable during these last few, 
years. Only 14 out of the 41 in the study vsxre judged as fallingin the 'Vxcel* 
lent" or "good*' range on this measure. Financial stability was taken to be an 
important viability measure on the grounds that those institutions that lack 
this security are unable to follow through on academic plans» often cannot 
pay competitive salaries, and often are undei staffed and underequipped. At 
the same time, schools enjoying relative financial stability are under less 
pressure to maintain only "survival activities/' and can, in a sense, psycho- 
logically afford to develop. New construction is not always an indicator of 
financial stability. For example, one school, anticipating an increased en* 
rollment, squandered its endowments on new construction. When it subse* 
quently suffered a drastic drop in enrollment, it was seriously imperiled fi^ 
nancially. 

Financial security alone does not insure institutional success. The study 
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furnislios several oxiunjilt's of itutUuiions iliai have relatively low cosi-effec- 
llveness aiul relatively higli l'in;nui;il stability. 

J, The range of programs and acttvttt'es offered students is another 
importanlmeasureofinsiitiiiional viability. As explained above, the range- 
of-prograins ineasurt- was wolghiud with respect to si/e and type of insti- 
UUion. However, even at a small, rural junior college, the needs of students 
are often broader ihan n\ight be assumed. We were also concerned in this 
measure with the range of activities the institutions offered their students. 
When students merely put in ihoir hours in the classroom and have no other 
interest in or attachment to the school, they can be expected to be bored and 
uninterested in (he institution. The case studies indicate that activities are 
an important factor in improving student morale, in bringhig both students 
and faculty to li greater interest arid Involvement in the school, and, most 
importantly, into closer interaction with one another. This vas a recurrent 
pattern in our stud) : when football and a marching band or similar activi- 
ties are introduietl, student morale jumps and students begin to take a 
greater interest in the school, both of which are important for developing 
institutions. Other schools mentioned that their basketball teams were the 
most important "cohesive force" on campus. Activities seem to be most im- 
portant for and least common at commuteraype schools where outside of- 
class interaction is otherwise extremely limited. 

4. Cost effcctheness is an important measure for determining the gen- 
eral impact of Title III monies, as well as in helping to determine the via- 
bility of developing institutions, The bulk of the data for the determination 
of judgments on this measure came from information concerning the success 
or failure of 1'itle III programsat the study institutions. A number of criteria 
were used in this evaluation, including speculation as to whether the Title 
HI money was allocated to and spent in an area appropriate to the priority 
problems of the school, and, if warranted, to those areas appropriate to the 
surrounding community as well, Such judgments cannot help but be 
debatable, given the limitations of our data sources. 

Not surprisingly, only 1 5 of the 41 schools in the study fell into the ''good" 
range on this measure. This does not mean that at the remaining 26 institu- 
tions liile III had no impact; only that in some of them the impact could 
have been greater if administration of funds had been more successful or if 
funds had been applied elsewhere, In other cases, the cost effectiveness 
judgment was based partially on non-Title III programs mentioned in the 
case studies. For example, some institutions that began new programs jnd 
then dropped them received low scores on this measure. 

In fact, five more of the schools received "good" ratings for their use of 
Title III funds than received "good" ratings on the cost-effecdvene&s n^ea- 
sure. Thus, in our opinion, nearly half (20 out of 41) of the schools used 
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their I'illc III monies wiili "good'* success. Another 15 schools used Che 
money with ' fait'* success, and the remaining six used the funds poorly or 
ineffectively. ( F.valuaiion was adjusted to reflect the amounts of tnoney re- 
ceived by each institution.) 

The breakdown by stages for overall use of Title III funds was as follows: 



Low Range ( 10) 
Medium Range ( 21) 
High Range (10) 

As in the cost-effectiveness scale, *'poor** scores resulted principally from evi- 
dence of quick discontinuance or bungling of programs and froin other 
evidence of failure to successfully use most Title III resources. *'Cood*' scores 
Were given for successful application of resources to priority needs, 

5. The final *Tirst order*' measure of institutional viability deals with 
whether the institution possesses a sense of its role in education and in the 
community, and whether it shows a commitment to long-range develop- 
mental goals. For example, on one campus, a chief administrator remarked, 
'*our change in title from college to university has really given us a task — to 
live up to that title," On the other hand, one president reported that the role 
of the school was "to provide personalized and high-quality teaching atten- 
tion to students*'; yet it was clear from other interviews that the perform- 
ance-orientation of the teaching staff was very depersonalized and per- 
functory. This discrepancy earned the school a low score on this ''sense-of- 
role'* measure. In other cases the respondents w'ere unable or unwilling to 
verbalize any sense of role they wished to play in education or in their com- 
munity, and for this also the institution was penalized with a low score. 
Schools lacking this type of self-image seemed unable to organize their pro- 
grams. The correlation between cost-effectiveness and sense of role was 
high. Nearly 65 percent of ^he schools had the same scoreson both measures. 
When an it\stitution voluntarily conducted several small self-studies or one 
major self -study within the previous six years, this was regarded as evidence 
that the institution was taking its role in education seriously. Without a sense 
of Jole institutions will be unable to develop the selective negligence that 
goes with cost effectiveness. 

6. Student demand for involvement and outreach efforts by the school 
arc the first of measures somewhat more difficult to gauge. This item depicts 
several dimensions of student involvement in a general sense. Most of the 
schools in the study experienced student demonstrations centered around 
demands for more student involvement in decisionmaking or in other insti- 
tutional affairs. These demonstrations were regarded as positive viability 
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factors since tht7 suggested to us a high level of student loyally and interest 
in the institution, h was inferred that student apalhy in relation to institu- 
tional governanct? generally indicated a marginal attachment and interest in 
the school and could reflect k lack of vitality in the teaching process as well. 
The other component, outreach to uninvolved students, obviously suggests 
institutional commitment to participation but was not really common 
enough to merit a separate category. This measure was icored as follows: 
significant instances of ^'student demands" jr of efforts at "outreach'* were 
scored as '*good" ; if there were some instances of either, the institution re* 
ceiveda'Tair"score; and if there were no instances of either, the institution 
received a "poor" score. 

Another reason why this measure may be less useful than some of the 
others is thai the resuh$ from our study do t)ot statistically differentiate the 
aggregate of medium'range schools from the aggregate of high-range 
schools. They do. however, distinguish the low-range schools from the 
higher* range schools. 

7. In high-scoring schools, a dm mist rat ton and faculty tend to socialize 
with one another and work in relative harmony. In low-scoring schools, 
there is much friction between faculty and administration over such matters 
as salaries, religion, institutional goals, and job security. At religious insti- 
tutions there is often friction between religious administrators and lay 
faculty; w^hile at women's institutions the male teachers often report a sense 
of being **left out." 

However, this measure is also less than perfect. Often in institutions with 
great vitality, there is considerable controversy and conflict between admin* 
istration and faculty and often some hostility. Complacency can be more 
detrimental to a developing institution than controversy, This point is illus* 
trated at one institution where the move toward adopting a new '*life-needs 
curriculum" ( their most innovative program) was the final result of emo- 
tionally charged meetings between the faculty and administration. This 
conflict indicated a real involvement in the issue, which was later the basis 
for increased rapport. Similarly, at highly sophisticated "developing insti* 
tutions*' the faculty and administration are not likely to be close, since the 
faculty will take more interest in their specific disciplines than in the institu* 
lion as a whole. Despite these qualifications, the measure is easily justified. 
We found that when the faculty at most developing institutions is hesitant to 
follow the administration's leadership, generally they do not confront the 
issue politically. Instead, they often bury themselves in teaching duties and 
then blame administrators for mistakes. Because this occurred so 
frequently, it is important for the faculty and administration to be working 
in relative harmony. 

8. A "fair" score on the com munity relations measure was assumed unless 
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there was incntidii of sut rcssful ct)niiiuinity outreach progratiis or of strong 
support for the college from tlie surrounding conmumity, botli of which 
merited a '*good * score. A mention of lack of community support or of ihe 
need lo gain more community support was regarded as evidence of *'poor*' 
standing in the connnunity. Poor standing in the community can he a very 
crucial factor for a low range institution. The survival of sn^all colleges, es- 
pecially communiiy colleges, is oflen dependent on the backing of the 
immediate community. Obtaining that support where it is lacking can be 
the single most important priority for these schools. This measure may lose 
its significance somewhat for higher-range schools. However^ considering 
our total group, it is ihe differeniiation of the low-range schools from ihe 
medium- range schools to which ihe measure fails to cotiiribute^ while It does 
seem lohelp differentiate the lower -range schools from high range schools. 

Taken as a whole and with careful reading, we think these variables can 
give a reasonably accurate picture of a developing institution's stage of de« 
veloptnent. 

To recapitulate, for conceptual purposes, developing institutions can be 
grouped into one of three stages of development. If the institution receives a 
majority of '*poor"raiings for the eight variables, and provided that it re^ 
ceives no more than two "good" ratings, or if it has a mix of "fair" and "poor" 
scores with no "good" scores, then ii can accurately be identified as a low- 
range institution. If an institution receives a majority of "fair" ratings with 
perhaps a mix of "good" and "poor" ratings on the remaining measures, 
then it can be regarded as a medium-range institution, provided that 
neither "good" nor "poor" scores dominate the "first order" variables. 
Finally, if the school scores primarily in the "good" range with some "fair" 
scores and perhaps 'jome "excellent" scores as well, and provided that it has 
no more than one "poor" score on the "first order" variables, then it can 
safely be regarded as a high-range institution. 

The allocation process can be improved once institutions have been cate- 
gorized in this manner. I'he purpose of Title 111 has been to enable develop- 
ing institutions to move into the mainstream of higher education. Following 
the model, the purpose of Title Ml might be more realistically seen as en- 
abling developing institutions to mov.^ from their present stage of develop- 
ment to the stage immediately higher. In line with this approach. Title III 
might review the funding proposals of colleges in each of the three stages 
quite differently. A low-range school is one that is either not developing or is 
developing much too slowly for tlu' needs of its clientele. The kinds of ques- 
tions that should be asked abou» these institutions are the most basic: Are 
they paying their bills? Admitting students? Are their placement figures 
high enough to indicate that they are doing a minimairy satisfactory job in 
preparing vocational students? Are teachers competent? Is there a problem 
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vviih untlorst;iffiiii'> 1 )(K's iUv insiiiution hiwv ihc support of ihc surrounding 
conutUMiity? Is then* an insiiimiuniilst'lf inia^cantl mission? 

It seems that ccrliiin of the Variables are more importani for schools at one 
level of development than they mi^lu he for schools at another. As noted, 
"community relations*' can be of crucial importance to a low-range school. 
Also* "faculty-administration relations" would seem to be a much more 
meaningful measure for those institutions at which cooperation on this level 
is especiaUy impoiiam. The "sense of ro!e/* "leadership dynamism," and 
"range-of-programs" variables are also of key importance in answering the 
most basic questions about development, and are the most meaningful for 
the purpose of isolating where the major developmejii problems relevant to 
Title 111 are to be found for each low-range institution. 

Title n I cannot hire new presidents for these schools or pay their teachers 
higher salaries, but Title III can solve some basic survival problems. To do 
so/ntle 111 first should der^ pragmatically with the major priority problems 
at these schools and leave the more colorful "showcase" programs for the 
highcr^range institutions. If leadership is a major problem, Tide HI should 
provide specific assistance to each administrative area. Similarly, Title III 
can fund self-studies for "sense-of^role" confusion, add fields of concentra- 
tion in ina iequatecurricula, perhaps assist in creating the position of activi- 
ties director for "nncohesive'' campuses, and fund community service pro- 
grams where community relations arc critically poor. 

Obviously. Title 111 cannot analyze each candidate institution in the 
depth our case studies have allowed. A questionnaire can indicate an insiitu- 
tion s place in our typology only incompletely. But it is true that many of the 
factors that emerge from the case studies as being most important (e.g., 
leadership and sense of institutional mission and role) are not currently 
being assessed at all when an institution applies for Title HI funds. Serious 
consideration might be given to better assessment of the standing of appli- 
cant instituiionsonsomeof these crucial dimensions. This, of course, might 
mean additions to the Title III Washington office for staff and travel, plus 
some revision of the 'litle [II application forms. 

It is believed that low-range institutions should receive more than a pro- 
portional share of available Title II I funds, Thetr cost-effectiveness will gen- 
erally he lower and their needs greater. To improve an institution s cost-ef- 
fectiveness, it is a good practice to build the amounts annually rather than 
initially showering a school with a large sum. It should be emphasized that 
there is a need for an accountability procedure to be built into the funding 
agreement, since the administrators and the faculty of these institutions are 
sometimes inclined to use funds injudiciously. 
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A iMiV'Ran^e Institution Ihofile 

The following profile from a case study oi' a typical low- range insiiiution 
will serve as an explanaloiy model, 'i his school was iniegraied in 1964 and 
Title 111 broughl in consultants to help minimize friction during integra- 
tion, i hc consultants proposals were partially successful; however, black 
students still feel alienated from the school and their desires for more voca- 
tional courses have not been adequately met. Another important concern is 
that in spite ofadult education and other community articulation programs 
in operation at the school, there is a need to gain community support. Also 
there is some administrative in-fighting and apparent lack of success in 
bringing minority students into the mainstream of the school, Title III has 
reportedly helped the teaching effort greatly through the funding of work- 
shops, allo\* ing time off for advanced study» and by bringing in outside con- 
sultants. Title III also has funded an Educational Media Center that seems 
somewhat oulof line with tliedirectionofthe school, a cultural series for the 
community that failed badly, a developmental learning program that never 
got off the ground, and materials for counseling services and consortium ef- 
forts that have been limited by ill feelingsand mistrust. 

It seems clear that Title III could have been better used on this campus. 
Funds should have been applied to specific administrative improvements 
and to development of the vocational track. In addition, consultants were 
needed to develop good student services, to discuss racial relations with the 
administrative staff, and to look into the improvement of community rela- 
tions. The money originally directed toward the Media Center, the cultural 
seriesfor the community^ and possibly the counseling materials, could have 
gone toward programs in those areas, and could have been so directed had 
this school been identified as a low-range institution. The developmental 
learning program was a priority concern for the institution and may have 
failed because of inadequate funding. Remedial efforts generally are high- 
risk and need large amountsof fundstosucceed if theysucceedat all. 

Title ni at this campus was used inappropriately when funds were used 
for "showcase" programs, such as the Educational Media Center and the 
cultural series. Clearly, Title III monies at low-range institutions should 
only be used in programs directed toward meeting basic priority problems 
and should help these institutions become aware of their options. There 
should be a willingness to award relatively large grants in helping these insti- 
tutions develop, and there should be an accountability procedure built into 
the funding agreement. 

The only other concern about low-range institutions is whether there 
might be some that ate in such difficulty that it would be unwise to channel 
money to them. 'I here are some schools that operate on a budget so re- 
stricted that they probably cannot use large amounts effectively at first, but 




wc found no college in tuu study to be both completely "undeveloped" or 
"not developing/' 



A Mcdium-Raf^ge InstUutt'on thofilc 

Medium-range schools can be identified in the same way as low*range 
institutions. In general, medium-range schools should be more easily and 
economically moved toa higherstagethan low-range institutions. These are 
schools that for one reason or another have not yet reached the "take off 
point," the point where they are competent in all basic areas and could be 
considered high-range institutions. Yet they arc closer by far to reaching 
that point than the low-range institutions. To reach the take-off point, the 
college must improve ail "poor" scores on the viability measures to at least 
"fair" and should have "good" or "excellent" scores on the "leadership 
dynamism," ''sense of ro!e,** and "range of programs" measures as well. A 
"good" score on the "student demands" scale is an added plus, as are "good" 
scores on the other two more ambiguous measures, though they are still less 
important. Generally, less money should be required to move medium- 
range institutions to the higher stage than to move low-range institu- 
tions to the higher rung. Of the three ranges, the money required to move 
medium-range institutions to high-range ii\stitutions may in fact be the 
least, since high-range institutions will sometimes need rather large amounts 
of money to finance their specialized and more ambitious programs. 

A medium-range college was selected to illustrate its relationship to Title 
in. It is a small, rural, junior college that traditionally attracts (ow*ability 
students. 70 percent of whom transfer, and the remaining SO percent receive 
terminal degrees. The once inadequate terminal program has expanded 
and will continue to do so if funds are available. Major problems were in the 
lack of minority representation on the staff and faculty, dissatisfaction on 
the part of some faculty, and a campus that is not "closely knit." Title III has 
awarded relatively large amounts of funds to this college that, for the most 
part, have produced major advances. The faculty release-lime program im- 
proved morale, and the administrative conferences have yielded marked im^ 
provements in the governance and adnnnistration of the school. On the 
other hand, the V\i\c Ill-funded development office failed, the consultants 
and faculty workshops were recorded as being of little value, and participa- 
tion in the consortium is seen as something of an imposition. Because of in- 
creased demai^ds for remedial services, more staff must be added, arid there 
is some desire for additional terminal programs as well as job placement 
services. To move this campus securely into the high-range category, Title 
in would probably have to continue faculty development efforts, seek to im- 
prove the minority hiring at the institution, and perhaps bring in consul- 
tatus to investigate waysofstrei\gthening the interaction on campus through 
nonacademic activities and programs. Though all of the successful 
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piogi anis appear to havi' Iuumi lespoi^es to priority needs, some of tlio failed 
progrnnis apj)ear to have l)eeii frills. 

The high-range schools are those that have achieved in a modest way and 
no longer need lo worry constainly about obtaining ''general support" 
funds. However, most of iluMU express concern aboui all funds all the time to 
the extent that it sonietinies seems as if "worry" itself must be a viability 
factor. In any case, high-range institutions have less serious problejm thai\ 
the other institutional types and can manage large amounts of money suc- 
cessfully in the developmeiu of autonomous and ambitious "special interest" 
programs. 

The question will arise as to when a developing institution of this type is no 
longer in this category but has joined the mainstream of "developed" institu- 
tions. Our study contained two or three schools that by any standard would 
have to be considered developed institutions. The developed institution is 
still growing but can function on its own, in this case, without Title III 
funds. \\y this measure, only one institution surveyed could be considered a 
developed institution at this time. Several others are dependent on high 
levels of federal funding and would suffer greatly without Title HI support. 
With the highest level institutions it is important that Title III gradually 
reduce annual funds. Otherwise, Title III stands indanger of nursing strong 
institutions indefinitely* thus failing its real program goals and the needs of 
the less well endowed institutions. In other cases high-range institutions will 
need rather large amounts of money to develop the kind of special pre- and 
paraprofessional programs found in many first-rank universities. 

A High-Range Institution Profile 

1 his section profiles a high-range institution that has applied Title III re- 
funds successfully to its programs. It expanded its sociology department, al- 
lowed many faculty release time, began a successful cultural series, sym- 
phony orchestra, and choir, developed a working remedial program for the 
increasing numbers of lower-ability students the school is beginning to ac- 
cept, and worked very successfully on consortium conferences and work- 
shops. The college has no pressing needs; students^ faculty, and administra- 
tion all seem happy with the school's recent development and with the pros- 
pects for the future. Since the expansion of the sociology department, there 
has bc^n some desire to expand other academic and trade departments as 
well. '! his school was described as a "good, warm, small college capable of 
producing outstanding graduates." Title 111 funds have been decreasing 
since 1968. This seems to be the right approach, since the school is getting 
stronger every year even with smaller grants, and since alumni and other 
giving hasgrovvn appreciably during that time. 

lngeneral{ but with many exceptions) , Title HI has often had a profound 
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impact oil insiilutioits receiving subsiaiuial assistance, and generally has 
hacUcss impact on those inslilitlions receiving less assistance. Consistency of 
funding is of great importance. In some cases, l itle III assistance has 
transformed schools into completely different institutions. Title Ui has ef- 
fected mergers, helped move schools into more relevant Institutional com* 
mitmenis, and given a new lease on life to many lired, fahering itistitutions. 
In less successful cases, it has pushed an institution out of its routine role to a 
point where the institulion cannot relurn to its comfortable past yet does not 
have a clear idea of whiii to do or where to go, There may not be the institu- 
tional drive present to respond positively to the push, although tl;e school 
will usually continue lo be driven ariifically by Title III economic assistance 
as long as that assistance lasts. In the long run. this is not particularly effec- 
tive or efficient. One of the major purposes of Title 111 assistance should be 
to build the kind of internal drive that permits effective management of ex- 
ternal resources. Analysis of some of the viability variables discussed here 
can help with this task. 

In reviewing some of the programsof the institutional sample, several per- 
vasive trends en\erge. One is that the quickest way to boost short-term 
faculty morale is to allow faculty time off to return to school for graduate 
study. 'I'his is perceived as a universally successful program at small as well as 
'"developed" schools. When il is necessary to improve faculty morale quickly, 
this has proven to be a very effective means. ( Whether or not teaching is im- 
proved is another matter. ) 

In an effort to prove the loyalty and commitment of the leaching staff, ad- 
ministrators and faculty often point to low^ faculty salaries and remark that 
faculty must be committed if they remain In spite of low compensation. In 
some cases, this could point to a lack of ambition or ability. Obviously, this 
would not be good for any school. It may be that some faculty should be en- 
couraged to pursue additional academic work. Also, short-term, released- 
time grants for the improvement of specific courses might yield favorable re- 
sults. 

Several schools have used administrative impro\'ement funds successfully. 
I'hanks to an in-service training grant, one such school was able to send sev- 
eral key administrators to a conference on "Team Concepts in Admini- 
stration." Following the conference, a previously contentious and disorgan- 
ized administration was able to work more smoothly with one another and to 
recognize and respect jurisdictional boundaries; also following that confer- 
ence, decisionmaking was greatly democratized. The improvement in 
administration at the school was mentioned by all interview respondents. 
With a sensitivity to the needs of the college, Title 1 1 1 sometimes can precipi- 
tate major advances with small amounts of money; in this case, the only 
money used was for the conference registration fee and travel to the con- 
ference, 
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IhetMsr stiiilu's suj^^osi tli;u the use of outside consultants anil the dcvct- 
opnieiu ot renieitiul pto^vanis were two of the most difficult areas for suc- 
cessful emi)|oynicni of Title 111 funds. Several of the seliools surveyed used 
consuhant services for special ])rol)letns hut few used then) with consistent 
success. Consultants are noi present on a contriual basis to ensure the ini- 
pk^neniationof any new idiMs ami ihis proved lo be a problem area, 

On the other fiand, there were some clues to successfully designing future 
remedial programs, to the extent that tfiis responsibility is not subsumed by 
the Special Services for Disadvantaged Students program. First, it seems 
that moi:t cch?o!s etigaged in remedial efforts are not asking for, and 
therefore not receiving, enough money todothe job properly. There isa very 
high incidence of failure with these efforts. It sliould not be surprising that 
these programs require rather large amounts of money- educating the 
student who has been turned off to scbool for mmy years is not an easy task. 
It requires specially trained personnel, proper media, the riglu attitudes, 
counseling and other support efforts, and a real institutional comniiiment to 
the idea. One school that functions well in this area may illustrate what can 
be done. Its program offers 75 selected students intensive remedial and 
counseling assistance with specially trained personnel. From our view, pro^ 
grams itiai do not combine counseling services simultaneously with remedial 
services are far less likely to succeed; and those not adequately staffed with 
specially trained personnel are even less likely to succeed. 

Nearly every school in our case study sample -even the high^range 
schools ' had trouble with their counseling services; for example, when a 
vocational school has tow placement figures due to inadequate counseling 
ajui [)lacement services, or when, as noted above, counseling services are not 
coordinated with remedial services. While the reasons varied, it did seem 
that this was an area where Title III could do more. 

Once an institution has achieved some stability in areas basic to its devel- 
opment, it should be ready to move on to special programs. This may mean 
building a special new field of concentration from the ground up. One 
college, which successfully used funds for special programs, developed an 
entirely new plan for its future. The integrating force at this campus w*as the 
Appalachian environment within which the college existed. By studying 
how Ap[)alachian student hfe needs could be met by Title III funds, this 
institution was able to develop a curriculum directly related to Appalachian 
cidiure and its relationship lo the outside society, and to work intensively 
within ihr Appalachian community in ''outreach" programs. The project 
worked because the staff of the college became philosophically committed to 
it and were thorough in their preparation, and because, before beginning 
study of the question, the college was already sound in finance, administra- 
tion, faculty, and in student services. It was ready to move into u€v: areas 
and to take some risks. 
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Summary 

A few basic impressions from tlic case study data should be emphasized. 
Title III must attempt to recognize what stage of development an applicant 
inslitulion has reached before allocating funds to assist the institution spe- 
cifically to meet its needs. Several of the institutions lack specificity in terms 
of what they want to do. and sonv.* I'itlc III monies arc not being spent for 
the purposes for which they were intended. Some of these problems could be 
alleviated if the application procedures used in Title III, as well as the mon- 
itoring procedures used after the grants are given, would be made to reflect 
the location of each institution on some sort of developmental time-line. The 
five basic viability variables can he useful den ripnve and diagnostic tools for 
t)uspur[)Ose. 

Although there was a relationship between size of grant and impact of 
Title 111 funds on campus development, there were some instances of a small 
allocation producing amazing results. Generally, this is the consequence of a 
personal dedication to a program on the part of an individual( s) on the spe- 
cific canipus. and the money serves a psychological purpose that may be as 
important as its other values. But without local leadership, even large 
amounisof Title III money can be spent without any consequences. Title tit 
coordinators generally spent little time on Tide 111 work. Campus leader- 
ship potential appears the most important single characteristic in dis- 
tinguishing the successful Tii!e III programs from the lesssuccessfulones. 

Institutions in the low range of institutional development cannot be con- 
sidered on cost-effectiveness terms, as they are usually searching for a sense 
of institutional mission usually necessary before institutions can make cost- 
effective decisions. It takes more support to move an institution from low to 
medium than from medium to high, and a greater risk must be taken. Given 
the kinds of institutional needs described for institutions at the low viability 
level, larger amounts of Title III funds should be directed toward the needs 
of these institutions. However, the low-level institutions should be ac- 
countable for implementing the programs that make the best sense, given 
their level of development. 

Several institutions wxre cicarly ready to move into more specialized and 
stimulating programs. The concept of a developing institution should be 
broad enough to permit a campus to develop some /eally fresh and vital new 
program thrusts, as this is also a way of reaching toward the "mainstream*' 
and providing models for emulaiion by other institutions not yet at the 
iake-o'"f point. 
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The Questionnaire Survey of 325 Developing 
Institutions and Their Programs 



l)fvclopii\v( iiisiiimions have several distinctive diaracter istics. Geo- 
grapliicaily. they arc heavily caneentratecl in the Southei^si, and black col- 
leges are proportionally ovcrrcprescnted conijjarecl to national figures, as 
arc insiituiio!is eniolling large numbers of students from poor financial 
backgrounds. 

In terms of control, the institutions in the ijuestionnairo survey did not 
greatly differ from the nation as a whole: about half are public, the other 
half private, many of the public institutions are two-year with specialization 
in technical vocational programs, while the private institutions are mostly 
liberal arts,. Of the 48 black institutions in our study, about half are also 
public: however, the black institutions as a group have a greater proportion 
of liberal avis institutions. 

By si/e, Title III institutions had crossed over the ''1.000 student gap" 
between lD6f) and 1970. The smaller schools tended to be in technical-voca- 
tional areas, the largei ones in four-year and graduate liberal arts. During 
the time period covered, the black institutions moved past the 1 .000 student 
mark much faster than did the rest nf our institutions. 

There was a marked decrease in the number of low-income students in de- 
veloping institutions from 1965 to 1970, either because of a change in insti- 
tutions selected for Title III grants or an increase in lowdncome students 
from llie same institutions, A shift in institutions with heavy enrollments 
from low-income students has occurred from the Southeast to the Plains. 
The black institutions, always high in enrollments of low-income students, 
have slightly increased their proportionof low-income students. 

Title III piograms have been given over>vhelming!y to institutions with 
large numbers of black students, but other minorities have not been equally 
well represented. Black student enrollment levels are now highei in two-year 
and in public institutions, while sectarian colleges have not shown much in- 
rrcMse in numbers of black students enrolled. With the exception of two-year 
colleges, developing institutions enroll sizeable numbers of out-of-state 
students. Four-year colleges ( including most black institutions) are heavily 
residential, w bile two-year programs are commuter, as in the rest of Ameri- 
can higher e(hication, More students are being graduated from Title III 
institutions, again following a trend nationally. 

Most white Title III institutions employ few black faculty members, 
although a few have shown increases. Black institutions tend to have diversi- 
fied somewhat, and have added some whites to previously all-black faculties. 
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Overall, hhiks have iifver hcni more than a vc ry small percentage of most 
noi\*blark developing insiitutions, More factjity members at developing in- 
stitutions now have their doctorate, particularly ai black mstitxuions. Title 
HI institutions seem to have shown a marked increase in younger faculty at 
the lower ranks, which should increase their flexibility. Faculty members 
lend to be concentrated in the humanities. With the exception of two year 
institutions, most institutions increased their proportion of teachers in the 
humanities from 1965 to 1970. 

Aswithallof hij^her edvication. the number of administrators in Title 111 
institutions is growing, especially in four-year institutions and in the black 
colleges, 'I his also means increased specialization of administrative func- 
tions. With the exception of Catholic women's colleges, Title 111 institutions 
have few female administrators. The number of administrators with ad- 
vanced degrees has also increased, particularly in black colleges. Relatively 
few Title III institutions employed large nutnbers of part-time administra- 
tors who also taught. Black institutions still make slightly greater use of such 
part'timeadministrarorsthan did the rest of the sample. 

I'rustces in developing institutions are overwhelmingly white and male. 
There has bt .n a slight trend to increase representation, but it is not shared 
by the black colleges, There tend to be only slightly more black trustees and 
even fewer women trustees in black institutions. However, in terms of na» 
tional norms, the representation of women and minorities may be somewhat 
better in 1*itle III institutions. Most boards met chher quarterly or semian- 
nually, with asmallci minoritymeeiingmonthly( mainly public institutions 
at the two-year level) . About 60 percent of our boards were primarily made 
up of individuals living within 100 miles of the institution. 

Some reluctance to release financial data was encountered, particularly 
on income generated from foundation grants. However, It was clear that sec- 
tarian and black colleges have shown sizeable increases in grants of over 
SIOO.OOO a year from private foundations. Also there was an increased 
number of "developing institutions*' with endowments of over SI million. 
Furthermore, a marked increase in the number of Title ill institutions with 
annual library expenditures over $100,000 a year was noted, with black in- 
stitutionsshowing iiiung gains in library expenditures during the period sur- 
veyed ( 1965-66 to 1970-71) . An increase also occurred in the number ol ex- 
tension and public services programsof over $100,000 a year. 

Program Summary : Grants Awarded and Then Success 

By and large, the emphasis has been on the institutions* judginents of their 
"most successfid programs" { usually determined by the Title III coordin- 
ator) . rather than on the "most helpful" category, since the latter rating was 
prompted in n\any cases because there were no other available funds except 
Title III. Consequently, the judgment of "success" was of more significance. 
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Daia was proviilcil by presidents, deans, business officers, registrars, and 
'rule. HI coordinaiors from each campus. The toials provided here are 
larger than those for the financial data, since iiistitutions were more willing 
to talk about programs than money. 

Asshowt\ in l abie 2» the largest grant category was faculty development, 
with 1,501 of 3,389award5: next came curriculum \\ith 818: administrative 
improvement with 599 : and student development with 450. In terms of most 
successful orograms, however, faculty development did not do as well as t x- 
pected. with44 percent of the programs and only 35 percent of the nomina- 
tions designated most successful. The other three categories were approx* 
iinalely even, with each one gaining about 3 percent mere votes for *'most 
successful program" than their percentage of total programs would suggest. 

Table 2. Most Successful l^ograms, All Institutions, by Specific Program 





ToulGranti 
Awarded. 
%ofSS98 


Most 
Successful 
Programs. 
% of 908 


Least 
Successful 
Programs, 
% of 27a 


Curriculum Dt'vrJnprr.eni 
Bdstc Curriculurn 
Rentfdial Curriculum 
Occupational Curriculum 
Other 


49ft( H.6%) 
65(1.9%) 
82(2.4%) 

206( 6.1%) 


156( 17.2%) 
49(5,4%) 
3U3.4%) 
35(3,9%) 


49(17,6%) 
12{4.3%) 
18(6.5%) 
7(2.5%) 


Total 


848(25, 0?M 


271 (29.9%) 


86(30.9%) 


Faculty Development 
National Teaching Fellows 
Profoisors Fmeriil 
In-service Training 
Advanced Graduate Training 
Other 


640( 18.8%) 
42( 1.2%) 
269(7.9%) 
551(10.3%) 
199(5,9%) 


114(12.6%) 
9(1.0%) 
56(6.2%) 
90(9.9%) 
30(3.3%) 


9(3,2%) 
7(2.5%) 

34 ( 12.2%) 
8(2,9%) 

29(10.4?/o) 


Total 


IdOI (44.1%) 


299( 33,0%) 


87(31.2%) 


Administrative Improve merit 
In serviceTraining 
Advanced Graduatel'raining 
1,'seof OntMdeCcnsuhar.ts 
J.stabli«hment of New Offices 
Other 


124(3,6%) 
38(1,1%) 
147(4,3%) 
175(5,2%) 
U5(3.4%) 


48(5.3%) 
13( l.4?0 
67(7.4%) 
42(4.6%) 
22(2.4%) 


19(6.8%) 
4(1.4%) 

25(9.0%) 
6(2.2%) 

16(5.8%) 


total 


599( 17,6%) 


192(21.1%) 


^0(25.2%) 


^ . lent Services 

('ounscUing and Guiciancc 
Renicdial andTuiorial 
Health Services 
Other 


193(5. 7%> 
43(1.3%) 
1(0.03%) 
213(6.3%) 


73(8.0%) 
27(3,0%) 
3(0,3%) 
43(4,7%) 


14(5.0%) 
9(3.2%) 
0(0.0%) 

12(4 3%) 


Total 


450( 13.3%) 


146( 16.0%) 


35(12.5%) 


Grand Total 


3398( 100%) 


908 ( 100%) 


278( 100%) 
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For "leasl successful" nominations, the concentration was in three areas; 
curricuhun, faculty, and iuiniinisiration. Atlministrative improvement pro- 
grams fared worse than expected. 

Looking at the breakdown by specific program, certain areas stand out. 
Curriculum development programs did well, with 25 percent of the pro- 
grams and 30 percent considered "most successful." Both basic and 
remedial curricula did well, rereiving about 3 percent more successful nom- 
inations than their percentage of total grants would have suggested. In 
facuUy development, the NTF program, wirh almost 19 percent of the 
grants awarded, acquired only 12.6 percent of the "most successful" votes. 
All the faculty development programs were slightly less successful than their 
percentage of the total programs would suggest. 

Administrative improvement programs were more successful than pre- 
dicted in the areas of in-service training and use of outside consultants. 
Establishment of new offices was not quite as high as expected. In student 
services, both counselling and guidance and remedial and tutorial did 
slightly better than their percentage of total grants awarded. ( One program 
in health services was nominated three times as "most successful* because 
two institutions had such programs but not funded by Title 111 and put them 
in by mistake.) 

As discussed earlier, there is no such thing as a representative developing 
insli'MMon, and it is concluded liiat there is no such thing as a representative 
Title 111 program either. Funding policies under Title lU have varied con- 
siderably over time. During fiscal year 1965-66. the first year for which funds 
were appropriated, the program as a whole was still in an experimental 
stage: only $5 million was appropriated and selection criteria had not yet 
been developed. After the first year, 12 institutions out of 124 supported in 
the first year were not considered to be "developing," and were dropped 
from the program during the second year ( Table 3) . 

Since 1966-67, annual appropriations have been much larger, and indi- 
vidual grants to consortia and individual colleges have increased consider- 
ably. NeverlhelebJi, theie dlwdys were ( and still are) vast differences in ihe 
size of individual grants, ranging from about $2,000 annually ( for institu- 
tions only marginally affiliated with a Title III consortium) to over $100,000 
annually (to a few direct-grant institutions.) This tremendous diversity in 
grant size provides a serious obstacle to cost-effectiveness assessment of these 
programs. It is recognized that inseveral of our case studies, small grants did 
sometimes produce spectacular results in some small program areas. Also, 
the benefits derived from using Title III funds are probably cumulative, 
since recipients of Title III funds are connected with the program for an 
average of th ree yea rs . 

The character of evaluation itself causes some problems as well. A proper 
and unbiased extended evaluation of even a small number of Title 111- 
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funded programs would have boon oiiisidc (he scope of (his study. { Kvcn the 
case studies ciitmoi piovidc a "perfcci" iivdepih examination of Tide 
Ill-funded programs, since the inierviewers were forced to inventory their 
fiiuUngs at one point in ilnic rather lhan over an extended and therefore 
more reliable period of time.) The findings and inferences in thu part of the 
re|)ort are primarily based on institutional self-description and self-assess- 
ment, which can be subject to errors of omission or conmiission. 

Hie differences in consistency or regional funding patterns of awards 
made between 1966 and 1970 is striking. Although three years of involve- 
ment was the national average, in the Southeast the average was almost four, 
while in the Northeast and Midwest and Far West the average dropped to 
nearly two yeais. Certainly continuity of funding is vitally important in areas 
likecurricuhnnaiul faculty development, and thus it may not be possible to 
reflect any overall view regarding impact of Title III funding, since there 
was variation by geography in continuity of funding. (However^ this wouid 
lead one to expect that institutions in the Southeast, having had more con- 
tinuous funding, would have to produce more results just to remain at par. 

We have pointed out earUer that it is almost impossiWe to make valid 
causal statements about the impact of Tale III funds in situations where 
programs are not financed wholly by Title III. This turned out to be a bigger 
problem than anticipated. In virtually every program for every year, Title 
in funds provided half or more of the total dollars only about 50 percent of 
the lime. 

As Table S indicates, there were more faculty development grants (814) 
than any other, with curriculum ( 665) a fairly close second. Then there is a 
sharp drop to administrative improvement programs (429), followed by 
student services ( 343) . Note that the largest number of grants awarded was 
in the less than $20,000 category. The only category in which this was not the 
case was in faculty development programs. The fundittg strategy seemed 
particularly clear in student services programs, where an overwhelming 
number of the grams made were in the less than $20,000 category. It is 
somewhat vu^clcaT why Title Ul staff felt programs could be mounted in the 
student developraeni and services area for so little money. However, it is 
clear that considerable resources were placed in faculty and curriculum de- 
velopment, perhaps assuming that if these aieaswere strong, administr \ Wv 
and student service improvements could be added later. 

It is not at all certain that programs in student services were very success- 
ful (see I able 2, which provides data on program success) . Indeed, the case 
studies provided evidence to suggest that programs in this area were not 
working well at all. The programs in administrative improvement also were 
rated by the institutions as somewhat less helpful than funding in other 
areas. This was particularly true when outside consuhants were used. 

Discussions of the reasons given for the relative successor lack thereof will 
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hv preseiuetl iistMvli lypo of fumling is analyzed. Ii is clear ihai there were 
some UmiUiiious d*H^ to an instiiudoiVs natural desire to indicate its pro- 
grams were working so ihat ii might obliun more 'I'iite III funds iji the 
future. 

Table 4 contains a sumniaiy of the total number of grams awarded for all 
years included in the survey. 



Tdhlv 7, loial \^Uinhvr of Grants Amirdvd, All Yvars 
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450 
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Impact of Title III on Dt'rect'Grant institutions 

Direct -grant institutions have a direct contractual relationship with the 
USOE. Such institutions have won their contracts after submitting a pro- 
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posal for Title 111 fiitulinmo ihv USOK in direct comi)etitlon with other col- 
leges compel ing for iJicsamc remuccs. However, participaiing institutions 
can obtain Title 1 1 1 funds tb rough consortium membership and do not have 
to submit their own pro])osals. That direct'grant institutions have had the 
resources to produce an acieptahle proposal puts tbem immediately in a 
rather special position among Title Ml recipients, In this way, the height- 
ened entrepreneurial value of ibis aspect of tbe direct -grant strategy may be 
an Imporiant motivating factor, at least for institutions ready to compete 
(sec Table 5) . 

lahlv 5. Grants Awardvd and Jud^^nvni of t\ogram Success, 
Ihrcct^lrant Institulwns 



Toial Nun^U'r of Mom Suixcssful Lcaf>t Successful 

Cirauu Anarilcd Programs Proj(ram% 

Currkulum 

Hasir Cnrru uluni TM) 6y 21 

k^'MUilMl C^uiiiculuin ^1 21 I 
Occtipaiional C!arm 

Curriculiiin i9 IS 5 

OUur i!l7 6 2 

lo:) \\\ i\ 



Faculty Development 

Nation jl IVachinj; Kellows ?t\b 56 6 

Profeviors Kmeriti S 2 

In service Training 102 11 12 
Atlvancod (iraduatc 

rraining 180 15 4 

Other 103 _JJi _\l 

760 n5 55 



Adminii^traiUe Improve me ni 

In seivice Vrainin^f 51 20 3 
Ailvaiitet! Ciraduate 

rrainir\i{ 15 5 1 

L'se Consultants 70 31 10 

Otfkes with New Funtiions 68 16 3 

„J 

260 81 19 



Student Services 

C'ounsclit^^ anti Guidance 93 37 7 

I uiorial and Remeiiral 31 13 6 

Health Servites .0 0 0 

Other jn 20 8 

217 70 21 

lotah 1670 iOO 109 
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Curnvulum Di vvlofimviit IMitil 1967 68, ilu' nunil)cr of dircct*grant 
in^tituiiDtis iluil obtaitifil 1 itti* 111 liuuls for turiicuUini ilcvclopiiient 
was very snuill, hi that year ilivii number kmcIiocJ 7f). Subsequently tbc 
number declined soniewbai lo 60 insiiuuions in 1970-7 1 . 

Sime U)f)'i ()6. 233 direct gram instiuuions receiving 'Htle III fvmds for 
iurrieuluin ilevelopinent have useil these futids fo; the development of their 
basic curriculum ^ Of the 287 grnnis made during the whole period, one 
hundred and tlnrty five were less than $20,000. 

The single largest group ( 55) of direel*grant programs used their basic 
curriculum funds to add new academic subjects. '1 he second largest group 
(32) spent these funds on research on curricular revision. Third in im* 
|)orunce ( 18) was the establishjnem of a basic skills program. The vast 
majority ( 105) of these programs were fuiuled onl for one year. 

Some institutions used basic curriculum fum > to change the format 
rather than the content of their course offerings. For example, one school 
used the funds to research and plan a new calendar, white another school ex- 
perimented with accelerated programs. Among the more interesting tradi* 
tional ases( that is. the use of basic curriculutn funds to expand the existing 
curriiulum) was a college that had a cooperative arrangement with a 
iheaierclub in a nearby city to aid drama students in meeting the "iheairical 
professions standards of excellence and (to] prepare students to teach 
drama. " A itumber of Afrc American studies programs were also funded 
this way. 

In the area of remedial programs, the two largest groups of users were 
those allocating funds for the development of basic skills programs ( 16 insti* 
lutions) and those allocating them for the establislnnem of developmental 
reading programs ( 21) . A^jain, the majority of these programs (31) were 
funded oidy for one year. 

Fewer than 25 percent of all ilirect-grant institutions used curriculum de- 
velopinem futuls in the area of occupaiional programs. The two largest 
areas are career orientation (7) and cooperative programs (7). This has 
clearly not been an area of great concci todirectgrant institutions. 

The single largest group of respondents ( 69) regar<led the basic curricu* 
lum programs as the "most successful" ones. However, 23 direct*grant insli» 
tutions also connnented they regarded the basic curriculum program as the 
least successful program funded by 'I'itle III. 

Faculty Development In 1966-67. almost all faculty development funds 
wer\t for National Teaching Fellows ( NTF) : 42 direct-grant institutions re- 
ported having hireil N TF's at a cost of either less than $20,000 ( 24 institu- 
tions) or between $20,000 and $49,000 { 18 institutions). I'he number of 
direct -grant injtitutions hiring N "U s rose dramatically in 1967-68 when 1 16 
institutions reported luring them. This tunnber later declined, so that in 
1970 71 only 58 institutions still had NTF programs^ 
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In-servkc training ( 24 insiitulions) ami advanced graduate training pro- 
graiiu for faculty ( 35 insUtuiions) were added in 1967-08. cvciuually the 
latter became the second most conimonplact^ program, 

In ahnosl all direct-grant institutions the N'l Fs worked in a variety of 
fields, rather than being chisterrd around one department. 1'he two most 
frcqueiu reasons cited for their usefulness were "they help improve the exist- 
iv\g currkulum 3t\d ihe qualivy of teaching* (48 mentions) and "they free 
regular staff members for advanced graduate stud/' {61 mentions). Aji- 
oiher argument in their favor frequently mentioned was that they brought in 
fresli itpproaches and ideas to teachijig ( 24 mentions) . 

Only shght[y over 20 direct^grant institutions used faculty development 
funds to hire l*rofessors Kmeriti during the entire funding period, 

Institutions that made in»service training opponunities possible for their 
faculty emphasized primarily their use of workshops ( 35) , institutes ( 20) , 
andconsuhatjts( 28) . Most of the workshops and institutes were attended by 
20 or more facuhy and were primarily located on campus, which accounts 
for the high participation rate. 

Most respondents reported that social scientists constituted the largest 
group of faculty njembers receiving advanced graduate training, institu* 
tions involved in this program usually made advanced graduate study possi- 
ble for up to four faculty members. One of the possible consequences of ^id- 
vanced training programs involves the loss of good faculty. In the direct- 
grant institutions, 33 reported losing no faculty. 27 lost otie or two, 12 lost 
three to five faculty, and one lost between six and 10 faculty. In participat- 
ing institmions, 47 reported losing none, 14 lost one or two. 4 lost three to 
five* and none n^ore than five. The numbers ate toosmaU for useful geneTa^ 
ization in comparing these two sets of figures; however, for some unknown 
reason, the direct-grant institutions did lose a few more faculty than did 
participating institutions. 

The NTF program was mentioned by 56 colleges as the most successful 
program (see Table 5). I he advanced graduate training program was 
second in popularity with 45. The in-service training program had been less 
than a success for 12 institutions, due primarily to a Jack of faculty interest, 
while only 14 considered it their most successful program in facuhy develop- 
ment. In-service training progrants were not very successful when these 
figures are considered. 

Admhusirativc Improvement — Direct-grant institutions stated they had 
used administrative improvement funds for in-service training (43), had 
hired outside consultants ( 70) , and had established new offices! 68) during 
the 1965-66 to 1970-71 funding period. In all cases the amounts involved 
were usually less than $20,000. Over lime, the use of consultants and es- 
labiishment of new offices became somewhat more frequent, while fewer 
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institutions nsnl ailininisii aeivo iinpiovcmciu monies for in-sci vice training. 
SHghily more institutions ( 22) used in scMvice trAining funds for workshops 
and institutes rather than for nianagement seminars ( 14) or attendance at 
regional or national workshops ( 13). Whatever the nature of programs 
funded with Title 111 in service training funds, they were normally held on 
the campus of thi* respondent institution or nearby. 

Twenty- three direct -grant institutions provided advanced graduate 
training for some administrators. The number Oi administrators per institu* 
tion to whom advanced graduate training was made available ranged from 
one to four, and most of the opportunities for graduate study v^ere available 
nearby on the campus of a larger institution. Only three institutions 
reported any adn^inistrators studying data processing or systems analysis, 
three in accouJiting. six in general business administration, while 26 were 
engaged in other study. Although the exact nunibors in 'Vjther" are not 
known, some were engaged in curriculum study and others were studying 
academic disciplines and law. 

Most of the colleges that hired consultants for administrative improve- 
ment purposes had them work either in the area of administrative reorgani* 
zation ( 27) or in the area of curilculum development and review ( 31 ) . Only 
nine were working to improve student personnel services, and 12 on data 
processing systems The '*oilier*' category was used by 45 institutions. No 
pattern emerged fron) their write -in answers. Fifty-three of these consultants 
were independent; only a small number of direct-grant institutions con- 
tracted for consulting services with either educational (21) or management 
consulting firms( 9). 

Among the new offices established, most were cither development offices 
(26) or institutional research offices (20) that were established in 1967'68 
or later. 

Thirty-one respondents who assessed the success of their administrative 
improvement programs said that consultants had been the single most 
important factor in helping them with their administration by improving 
expertise and efficiency. A smaller number of schools mentioned in-service 
training ( 20) and the establishment of new offices ( 16) as most successful. 
As in the case of consortium coordinators and participating iristitutions, 10 
institutions were critical of the performance of consultants. The consultants 
were mentioned in the case data as being occasionally unwilling to learn 
about the institution's problems, and in one case the consultant did not 
know his presumed area of expertise. 

Student SemccS ' Dur'mg the 1965-66 to 1970'71 period, 93 uses of 
student services funds provided by Tiile III for counseling and guidance 
were reported. In most cases, individual institutions received less than 
$20,000. Only 31 mentions were made of using student services funds for 
remedial and tutorial services, a surprisingly small number. No institution 
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reported using ilu* moiu y for ctevclopingsuuletu health services. 

1 womy-seven inMituiiuas using Title It! funds for counseling and guid- 
ance services allocated these monies for the imi>rovement of existing coun- 
seling programs, while 1 1 established new counseling offices. Fourteen used 
money for vocational leaching and career guidance programs. Most of the 
programs were fuiided only for one year. 

Ten insiiuutons used ihcir tutorial and remedial funds to establish re- 
medial basic skills courses for fre5hn)en, ten developed remedial Fnglish 
courses, and ten others developed freshman tutoring. Most programs were 
funded only for a siiigle year. 

Thirty-seven of the approximately 65 institutions (lable 5) receiving 
funds for the improven^cni of student services reported that counseling and 
guidance programs were the most successful student service programs 
funded by Title while 13 voted for tutorial and remedial programs. 
Twenty institutions indicated that student reaction to these programs was 
very good. A small number of colleges said their counseling and guidance 
services had not been too successful, primarily because there was little student 
interest iii the program . 

Dheci Crani insittutions' Assessment of the Usefulness of Title IN 
Funds* - On the whole, direct-grant institutions tended to regard the basic 
curriculum funds as having been most helpful in the area of curriculum 
development ( 85 iustitutiom) , while the NTF program wa^i seen as the most 
helpful facultydeveloprnent program, being nomir ited by 115 institutions. 

Consultants proved to be most helpful in the area of administrative im- 
provement ( 41 institutions) , while 37 institutions fcU that the esiabtishmem 
of new offices was most helpful. Only 25 nominated in s' rvice training pro- 
grams as most useful, and 1 3 mentioned advaticed graduate training as the 
most effective administrative program. Funds earmarked for counseling 
and guidance were seen as the most helpful aspect of student services im- 
prove tuent by 44 institutions, while 24 picked remedial and tutorial. 

The Aggregate Impact of Title III Funds on Direct Grant Institutions: A 
Discussion - The areasof curriculum development and facultydeveloprnent 
are seen as major areas of concern. Moreover, judging by the questionnaire 
data, administrative improvement has not been neglected cither, and a 
fairly large number of direct-grant institutions regard counseling as a criti- 
cal area as well While direct-grant institutions seem concerned about the 
relative underdevelopment of their counseling services, only about half of 
these institutions have submitted proposals for the improvement of those 
services. Once these colleges improve their curricula and the quality of their 
teaching, the development of adequate siudi'nt services would clearly be the 
next priority. 



• Mmt hcIjitur'p:ogran\s^Hoviilc a tliffctciu set of factors ffom the "most successful" judge 
mcnts given in I able 5 . 
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Diu't I'^niiu insniuHons art^ dearly pan of a comprehensive furuling 
strategy ihai assunies ditreieiU results for different lyjK'S of grams. Vhv 
overall condusion of our review is that ilie lUffereiices between clirecl-grani 
anil consoriiuiii- related funding is minimal in the area of prngrains. monies 
spent, and results obtained. However^ our case study data indicates that 
direct-grant insututions tend to be more «;eirdirected and entre|)reneurial 
in perspective. 'I liis suggests tbat institutions may be expected to move from 
consortium related programs to direct-grant oppouunities, assimung that 
ihe successful award of a direcigrant indicates an institution is a()proaching 
the "take-off stage. 

CoHsvquencvs of Title HI Funds on Participatmg institutions 

Participating institutions are member institutions of I'itle 1(1 consortia. 
Many of tliem have participated in such consortia for long periods of time 
( in many cases even before Title (11 began) and have received substantial 
sums of mojiey. I he length of membership in a consortium is usually not 
specified {)riorf, except for members of two-year college consortia organ- 
ized through the Program With Developing Institutions ( PVVDI) of the 
American Association of Junior Colleges. 'I'he now defunct PVVDI made it 
clear to theniembersof its consortia that the consortia were formed on an ad 
Aoe basis and that an instimtion's membership in a consortium was not to ex- 
ceed two or three years because of the sequential approach to Solving an 
institution's problems { sec ^i'able 6) . 

Pariici paling institutions not only diffcr'^in the time period for which they 
belonged to a consortium, but even more in their degree of involvement with 
the co!isortium. An institution located farther away from the area in which 
most consortium members are clustered tends to be only marginally in* 
volved; the same is true for institutions that add differing subjects to their 
existingcurriculuni. Among the more interesting additions to the basic cur* 
riculum in participating institutions were freshmen engineering courses 
taught over a telewriter from the campus of a nearby large state university, 
professional business courses offering work experience in business and in- 
dustry for part of each semester, and a preprofessionai program in social 
work offering field work i!i the local community. Comments here are quite 
similar to those of the consortium coordiiiators, with 26 institutions indicat* 
ing that new academic subjects were added through Title III curriculum 
funds, while 30 indicated that research on curricula was made possible in 
ibis way. Scveiiteen developed cultural enrichmetu programs. Ninety*lhree 
of these programs were for one year only. 

In the remedial curricular area for participatinginstituiions, the split was 
approximately even between basic skills progran'is ( 18 institutions) and 
developmental reading programs ( 14 institutions). The occupational and 
career programs were primarily in career orientation efforts (9 institu* 




lions) . Aful a^aiu. nuist nl the |)ioi;i ains \v<Mcof t^noyiMr's duration, 

OfthiMuosi successful piograinsior l urruulardcvclopiiUMU. 63 inclicatrd 
that the basic curriculum proj^rami were mosc successful 23 iudicatecl re- 
medial curriculum j)rograms. and D iiulicatcd the occupational and career 
curricula ( Table 6) . The reasons given are basically the same reasons given 
by ibe consortium coordinators, uith ihe exception that in tliis area a few 
more of the remedial curriculum programs seemed to be ])ositive in the sense 
of im()roving students' self-image and enabling them lo work more effec- 
tively. 

labU* 6. Grants Auanivit aud Judi^mvnt of Program Suarss, 
Pa rttvi/>atiftf^ fnslH ulio us 

J"t)ul Nvimbcr i\\ Most Succmdil Suttfsslul 
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Of tbo kMst >siK( rssrul iirogiiinis in curriculum, 19 imlicatod that basic 
curri( uluni programs were least successful, eight imlicaicd rcmcilial pro- 
grams, aiul ciglii iiulicatcil occu[)atioiial career programs. I'he most fre- 
(luenl couiuuMUS made were that ilic students lacked motivaiion and thai 
the institutions experienteil gieat difficulty in finding ways to niot'viirr 
stuilents to make these prograu^s more effective. However, some work of ex- 
ireme interest was being done. Onecolle^ije, for example, used its funds to es- 
tablish a finger'spelling course for students with hearing handicaps. Some 
histitutions used these funds to set up or improve adult basic education 
courses for minor uy populations, with the intent of offering GllD programs. 
Eighteen of these programs lasted cue year» while M lasted two years. In 
addition to the 63 institutions indicating that basic curriculum programs 
wvre(^e most successful, 19 reported that these programs were the least suc- 
cessful in the area ( Table 6) . 

Faculty Dci ^'hpment - Only 14 responding institutions received Title III 
funds for faculty development in 1966-67, U of which received less than 
$20,000. By 1970-71 the nun^ber of these had risen to 103. Of these, the 
National I'eaching Fellow ( NTF) program was the one indicated as being 
the most helpful {as distinguished from "most successful'*) . Thirty-four 
institutions indicated that it was the improvement of existing curriculum 
and quality of reaching that mattered most, while 44 felt that it was the 
freeing of regular staff members for advanced study that was the most 
helpful aspect of the program. In addition to these assessments as to the 
helpfulness of Title 1 1 1 monies, the most successful programs ( Table 6) indi- 
cated that the N'I'Fs were most successful at 48 institutions, w*iih advanced 
graduate training being most successful at 33. The NTF program was seen 
as the least successful program in faculty development by only 3. 

On the other hand, 14 indicated the in-service training programs were 
least successful, due particularly to lack of faculty motivation and involve- 
ment. It would appear that the NTF program was not only extremly suc- 
cessful uumerically but also that relatively few of these programs were sig- 
nificant failures. A few institutions were able to begin innovative courses, 
such as adaptive physical education for physically handicapped. Indian 
history courses, and others due to the NTFs. 

Again, the I'rofessors Kmeriti program was conspicuous in its absence. 
1 his program was spread out evenly across the humanities and natural and 
social sciences. Although six institutions reported Professors Emeriti special- 
izing in one of these areas, eighi institutions indicated the Professors Emeriti 
worked in more than one of these fields. Given the fact thai four of the Pro- 
fessors Emeriti piograms were listed as being least successful ( I'able 6), 
there is some indication of a serious problem in this area. The most frequent 
reason given was the Professors F.meriti simply had no impact on the 
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campus. Whether this was diiv to an ago gap or lack of motivation is not 
revealed by the data. 

Among in-service training programs for faculty, workshops organizeci by 
the consortium for its member institutions were the single most popular pro* 
grams. Over 100 respondent institutions were involved in these activities. Of 
these. 45 tended to be located on campuses of consortium member collegers. 
Ninety«five institutions reported that these programs involved 20 or more 
faculty. Thus, the workshops and in*service training p**ograms tended to be 
rather large in view of the number of faculty from each institution repre- 
sented. Hovvever, 14 of the in*service training programs were listed as being 
least successful ( Table 6) . particularly because there was no faculty interest 
in .«5Uch in-service work and apparently no administrative leadership capable 
of makitigthe faculty interested. 

Advanced graduate training opportunities were used by faculty in all 
fields, with 37 institutions reporting facidty working in the humanities, 22 in 
the natural and pure sciences, and 37 in the social sciences. The vast ma- 
jority of instuutions ( 120) indicated that fewer than five faculty were in- 
volved in the ailvanced graduate training program, compared to only three 
voted least-successful in the area ( 'I able 6) . 

Fourteen institutions found the in-service programs to which they sent 
their faculty unsatisfactory, usually because the faculty did not seem to gain 
new skills, enthusiasm, or insight as to the nature of their work. From the 
data it cannot be determined whether the size of the work group was a factor 
or whether the i[uality of the workshop's presentations was at fault, 

Administrath e Improx eineni - Again, it was only in 1967-68 that sizeable 
numbers of participating institutions began receiving administrative im- 
provement funds (30 during that year). By 1970-71 the number had in- 
creased to 63. In-service training programs were widely used in the admini- 
strative improvement area. In 23 cases this meant attendance at regional or 
national conferences and in 33 cases it meant workshops and institutions or- 
ganized locally or within the confines of the consortium. These programs 
were indicated as being least successful by 24 institutions, but were indicated 
as being least successful by 1 3 institutions. 

In addition to in'service training, consultants were used primarily to help 
with administrative reorganization ( 35 institutions) and to assist in curricu- 
lum development or review (23 institutions). The consultants were over- 
whelmingly individuals rather than persons working for a management con- 
sulting firm. 

The offices established were primarily development offices (45 institu- 
tions) and insiitutional research offices( 26 institutions) . 

Twenty campuses encouraged their administrators to take advanced 
graduate training. Intnost cases these administrators were able to enroll at a 
large local institution. Most of the institutions ( 10) sent only one of their ad- 




niinistrauns loi ihis lypiM))' u aininx; nine instiuuions sent briwcon two am! 
four. In iilmost v\v\\ cast', tlu- ailniinhiraioi wnu to a college or university 
ni the saute area. 

'I lie use of consultaius was consiilereil the most successful proj^raiii by vS2 
Institutions ( 'I'aljle 6) : the estahlishnu-ru of new offices with new functions 
wasconsiciercil by 21 institutions as the tnost successful pio^^rani ; and the in- 
service uainiug program was cotisiilercil by 2 \ instiuuions as most success- 
ful. However, as noteil carHer. some institutions were disappointed, particu- 
hirly in the use of consultants. Some data indicate that the consultants were 
not on campus long enough to really get an idea of local problems. I'his was 
a|)parent in one of the case studies. Perhaps there is some need for a con- 
sultant, lui tnatter how broadly knowledgeable about higher education, to 
spend enough time on a campus to become thoroughly fan^iliar with the par- 
ticular problems of that campus. 

Sluderil St rvicvs Of the least successful programs, counseling and guid- 
an<'e was the h'jgesi area ( Table 6) , wlch six institutions reporting this to be 
the case, h js believed this is due almost ciuircly to lack of student interest, 
plus a general feeling that there may not have been enough qualified person- 
nel to do justice to the program. 

It was surprising to find that the number of participating institutions 
using 'I'itic III funds for the improvement of student services was relatively so 
small. Ii appeared that the remedial and tutorial areas were neglected and it 
seemed odd that'I'itle III staff members did not do more cither to encourage 
worthwhile proposals in this area or to n\akc sure the funds got to worthy 
programs alreaily in existence, 

Oierail Assessmenl - Looking at the assessment of the utility of l iile III 
funds overall, and shifting for a moment from most successful to most help- 
ful funds, 76 schools reported that funds used for basic curriculum im- 
provement were the most helpful in curriculum development, while 92 re- 
ported that NTF money was most useful in the faculty development area. 
In-service training (58) and advanced graduate training (62) were listed 
next as most helpful. In the area of administrative improvement, 57 ranked 
outside consvdtants as most helpful, and 40 indicated that in service training 
programs had been of most help. In 41 cases, the establishment of new ad^ 
niinistrative offices was listed as the most helpful contribution. In the 
student services area, counseling aiul guitlance programs were far and away 
tfie most helpful aspect of the program, with 45 institutions reporting this to 
be so. Since the number of participating institutions among our respondents 
was rather large, the main trends were somewhat clearer than in the case of 
consortia coordinators. Curriculum development and faculty development 
are clearly the areas of greatest concern to those resjmnding for most partici- 
pating institutions, 

The large number of new offices established with litle ill funds was quite 
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signifU'anl. csjun i.iUy cnnsuloiinj^ thiu, viiilikc the addiiion of a new course ' 
ur the hirin^ij of a coiisuhaiit, ihc future inaiiUeiiaiue of sucli an office 
requires a firm commitment on the part of the college, it is unclear from the 
study data how many instiiutioi^s have actually tnade thai commitment nor 
is u dear liow mai^y of the fairly large uuniber of offices cslahlished under 
'I ille lit are still in operation today, 

impact of Title itl on Consortia 

Consortia have played an imporiani role in planning programs beyond 
the scope of individual institutions. They have also been instrumental in 
cliannelling Title III funds to institutions not eligible for direct assistance 
either because they were too undeveloped ( a rare case) or because tliey were 
already too developed ( a not so- rare case) . 

Curriculum Dvivloprncnt Funds The nun\ber of our questionnaire re- 
spondents representing consortia receiving Title 111 funds for curriculum 
clevelopUKMU was extremely small until 1967-68. In that year, a total of 12 
consortia obtained funds for that purpose: five consortia received less than 
$20,000; two received between $20,000 and $49,999; and five received 
$50,000 or more. Most of the consortia stated that less than half of the \n[A\ 
funds for curriculum developmeru purposes ( 26 of 58 programs mentioned) 
in which Title III funds were used were Title 111 monies. As with other jiro- 
gram areas, Title 111 was seldom the sole support for these programs. 

In 1968-69, the number of consortia receiving Title III funds for cur- 
ricuhmi development rose to 22 : six had below $20,000 \ seven had $20,000- 
$19,999 ; and eight consortia received $50,000 or more. Again, most of the 
consortia stated that lesK than half of the funds for curriculum development 
programs in which Title III funds were used were actually Title III monies. 

In 1969-70, 12 out of 26 consortia reporting grants for curriculum devel- 
opment purposes received $50,000 or more, and again the majority stated 
that Title 111 did not constitute the major funding source for those pro- 
grams. 

The following year again showed an increase in the number of consortia 
whose curriculum development projects were funded. The number rose to 
29, out of which 13 received S50.000 or more. Most of these programs were 
in the area of basic curriculum development. Again, most of these consortia 
had large aniomits of non Title 111 funds for these projects, 

The area of basic curriculum and its developmeiu was considered one of 
the most urgent tasks by many consortia receiving Title III funding for cur- 
riculum development. Adding new acn<lemic subjects ( 15 mentions) and 
research on curricnlar revision { 12 mem ions) were cited as the programs 
most often fumled. rwemy scven programs lasted for one year or less, 15 for 
two years, nine for three years. Almost no consortia developed a behavioral 
ohjccn'ves approach to basic curric ulum and none worked in con^puter-as- 
sisied insirutiion. 




Anions Kiiisniiia oni()lKisi/in^r remedial programs, ilie dcvi'lopmeni of 
basic skills pio^m.nns was niosi fr<H[uent ( / mciuiotis) . Four consortia also 
began lievolopnicnuii reatUng programs. Seven of lUv consoriia ihat 
iMiiphnsiHul remedial programs received Tille III funds fortius purpose for 
one year, eiglu for iv;o years. Consortia repotied no prevocaiional orien- 
tation piDgrams. only one uiiorial progrimi, and no courses in remedial 
comnumications skills. These areas wi ie slighted for reasons that were not 
clear. 

Just about all consonia having received funds for curriculum develop- 
ment reported thai the programs had been successful. The area of basic cur- 
riculum was mentioned most often ( 24) as the most successful area ( partly 
because most consortia concentrated on that area) , while remedial curricu- 
lum programs were judged assuccessfulonly five times ( see Table 7) . 

There are many problems for consortium coordinators, because certain 
programs may have been very successful on souie campuses in the con- 
sortium but not on others. 'I*he case studies do point to several institutions 
where curricular development successfully took plato through a consortium, 
Because many of the developing institutions were weak in traditional aca- 
demic areas, It seems certain this is what most of the programs provided. In* 
stituiions unabfe to routid out their basic curriculum, especially in the 
liberal arts, were able to do so through a consortium. ( It should be noted 
that in most cases Title III monies were not the dominant funding for these 
programs.) 

Respondents were also asked to indicate which of these programs were 
least successful (see Table?). Seven nominated the basic curriculum area 
as being least successful, while die occupational/career curriculutn was 
mentioned as being least successful by five respondents. Since there were 
only seven programs in operation in this category, it would appear that the 
consortium coordinators were having difficulty in occupational/career pro- 
grams. Given the kinds of students that developing institutions attract, this 
seems to be an area where considerable work should be done to improve pro* 
gram quality. 

Faculty DevelopmerU f'^^rfi Twenty-seven consortia reported having 
helped member institutions obtain NTFs; 23 schools receiving N TPs tended 
to ask for them for a variety of disciplines rather than conceiurating on one 
depaameni. The reason for employing NTFs most often mentioned ( 15 
consortia) was'* to free regularsiaff members for advanced study." The next 
most important reason given (11 responses) was "to help improve the 
existing curriculum and or the quality of teaching." 

One can, of course, raise cju est ions legardiiig tlie tiue mission of Title III. 
For example, if a young, bright faculty men)ber goes to a distinguished insti- 
tution, finisl^cs a doc torate through an NTF, and leaves the host campus to 
leach at a prestigious university, can it truly he said that the program failed? 
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I nhlv 7. Oranis Aufntlvd and Jud^mvfU oj Pror.rrou Success, 
Coordinators of Con sort to 
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Similarly, mmi all black medical studcnis return to the ghetto to set up 
medical practice? These are difficult questions to resolve. Most consortia in 
this study did not lose faculty because of the NTF program. 

'["he Professors F.nicriti program seems to have lirrn virtually ignored by 
consortia: only four conso/ia reported having helped member institutions 
find Professors Kmcritr; only two consortia used the program and one of the 
two nominated their program as least successful in the faculty development 
area. 

In-service training for regular faculty members was a very important 
part of the faculty development program in over 20 consortia. Most of this 
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in siTvirc tMiiiiii^^ took pl.uc in iUv forjn of workshops organiicd by con* 
soriia for fac\i!ty iioni iru'tnlKT institutions. Most of tlicse worksliops were 
organized on the cani[)iisof a inonii)or institution oftlic consortium, and the 
majorityofthe.se workshops attracted between 10 and 14 participants, Con* 
ferences with consultants on matters of faculty development were arranged 
by six consortia. Otiier kinds r^f training included visits to otijcr campuses 
and attendance at regional and national meetings. These programs began 
lo increase in number by 1970, Most consortia { If)) reported that 20 or more 
faculty members were involved in tiiese in sers ice programs. 

One finding th at emerges from the case studies is the great effectiveness of 
some programs thai allowed faculty to visit other institutions. Not only did 
they leave familiar grouiul for a time, they also made new contacts, saw some 
programs hi actual operation, and often developed a better sense of wlial 
was possible on their own campus, Some of these virtues were also present in 
the wotksliop format since faculty from several institutions were present It is 
reconunendeci that more sustained use of the pattern of faculty visits to other 
cam[uises be encouraged. 

About ^fi helped tlieir member insitutions arrange for advanced gradu- 
ate tiaining for their faculty; most of the faculty selected, as reported by 14 
consortia, were social scientists, In 16 cases, fewer than five faculty members 
per consortimn were invohed. [, eaves of absence for advanced graduate 
traiiung were granted [Primarily to faculty planning to earn a doctorate. 
Kleven consortia reported the PhD as the primary degree earned, while nine 
indicated a com bi nation of MA and PhD work, Some faculty left their institu* 
tion after they had obtained their higher degree through Title II! : eight con* 
sortia reptn ted that theirmember institutions lost in this way ; in seven consor* 
tia, thenumber of faculty wlioleft was one to two; in one consortium three to 
five. 

When the consortia were asked (Table 7) which one of the faculty 
development programs they regarded as the most successful, the programs 
mentioned were N TFs ( 10 mentiotis) , in-service training for faculty (10 
mentions) , and advanced graduate training for faculty ( 12 mentions) . The 
reasons given for the success of these programs dealt primarily with the 
general improvement of teaching and the improvement of faculty quality 
( 17 mentions). A small number of consortia ( eight) reported that the in* 
service training for faculty had not been quite as successful as anticipated, 
due primarily to a lack of faculty interest and involvement. 

Adninitstrath e Itnf)roirmefU - In-service training for administrators was 
established by 15 consortia; six programs reported sending administrators 
of member institutions to attend regional or national coi\ferences; five in- 
volved locally organized workshops and institutes. 

Six consortia heij^ed member institutions find appropriate advanced 
graduate trainingoppoitunities for administrators, usually at institutions in 
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the same area, Ojily owv or two iidininisirators itj a consortium generally 
availed themselves of this opjmiiuiuty, Ii h noteworthy that none of them 
studied matters related to administration, such as business administration, 
data processing, systems analysis, etc. From the case studies, there were sev- 
eral instances of an administrator working on a Fhl) program in a subject 
field. 

About eight consortia in our study hired consultants to help member insti- 
tUPons carry out specific improvements. I hc majority of consultants (5) 
helped on administrative reorganization^ and in five cases the consultants 
were free agents rather than employees of nianagement or educational con- 
sulting firmji. 

Ten consortia helped member institutions set up new offices: seven re- 
ported development offices ami six reported institutional research offices. 
These offices were set up mainly in 1968 and 1969. Our data from the ques- 
tionnaire unfortunately does not reveal how long these offices continued 
after their establishnuMU. Imervvcwdata revealed that, in some cases, insti- 
tutions were unable to maintain these new offices when the consultants left. 
However, tl)is was a general problem not limited to offices established 
through consortia. 

When the consortium coordinators were asked to rate the administrative 
improvement programs according to their relative success, no single 
approach to administrative improvement was rated above any other (see 
Table 7). Although direct-grant and participating institutions reported 
much dissatisfaction with this area, only five consortia reported that ad- 
ministrative improvement programs had been less successful than expected. 
I'his clearly was not an area in which coordinators of consoitia were actively 
involved. 

improvement of Student Senices— In the area of counseling and guid- 
ance, the emphasis of consortia providing assistance to member institutions 
was prima rily on helping these schools establish new counseling offices ( five 
consortia) or helping them improve their existing counseling programs 
( three consortia) . 

About half a dozen consortia assisted member institutions to set up 
tutorial and remedial programs primarily for freshmen who needed help in 
perfecting basic skills in general or reniedial English skills in particular. The 
low figtire was somewhat surprising. 

Although 1 itlc III would have provided funds for the improvement of 
health services, not one consortium among the respondents applied for 
fundsin thisarea. Again, it is not clear why. 

1 he counseling and guidance programs and tutorial and remedial pro- 
grams were considered successful by nearly every consortium respondent 
(Table?). 
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(:vii\()rU(i\ Oivrull Awcssment of thv Usefulness of litle III 
Funds rwriuy ihrrt' cc);\s(>rtla roportal iluu funds uscil for ific 
iinproviMnrni of the biisic turrkuluni IkuI bciMi pariiculatly helpful in ihc 
airaof c ui rioulunulovt'lopnient. There were two main advantages Title III 
runilingnuule possibk*: the first was the aiUlilion of new academic subjects; 
the second was the possibility for ^et\uiue rcseiuch on (utricular revision. 
Fifteen consnrtia indicated the importance of academic subjects they had 
added to their curticula, while \ 2 reported the imporiance of research on 
eurricular revision^ interestingly enough, no consortium indicated that 
ailditional vocational subjects were of importance, and no consortium had 
developed belun ioral objective approaches or computer- assisted learning in 
relation to their curriculuin development programs. 'Ivu of the programs 
had been in operation for two years, and seven for three years. These pro- 
grams seem to have some advantage over the 15 programs that had only had 
one year of funding. 

Dniler remedial curricula the develofmient of basic sidlls programs was 
the most frequently reported (seven consortia), while four reported devel- 
opmental reading programs had been established. There was no concern for 
tutorial programs or prevocational orientation programs. Some comments 
from consortia that had developed basic skills programs indicated this was 
something they very much wanted to do earlier but could not fund by them- 
selves. There is no data on the quality of these programs in terms of the 
number of students who were '^salvaged" by them and, as a consequence, 
made into better students. 

I fie occupational and voc^i" >3nal area of curriculum development money 
for consortia was conspicuous by its small number of efforts. Two programs 
in career orientation, two in cooperative education, and two in trade fields 
comprised the largest number of programs, and most of these lasteil one 
year. Given the small number of programs in this area, not much weight can 
be given to the respondents' comments. 

Seven consortia indicated that the basic curriculum was the program that 
was the least successful area and five indicated that the occupational career 
currii ulum programs were the nmsi unsuccessful Table 7) . Given the small 
tmnibers of these two areas, they seem to be distinctly unsuccessful, at least 
in a numerical sense. ( It should be noted that 'least successful" is not equiv- 
alent to "not helpful * listed in the summary tabulation at the beginnitig of 
this section, T.easl successful" is more of an index of genuine program fail- 
ure, whereas "not helpful" simply means the program changed little when 
I'itle 111 monies were [Hovideil.) 

In the area of faculty development, the Nl F program was the most wide- 
spread, with 26 consortia reporting that the program was the most helpful in 
that area. I'lie reasotis for this were that tbe program freed regular staff 
members for advaticed study ( II consortia) and helped to improve the 
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oxtsiiiigcurjiciilumatitl tfu' tjuality of teaching ( 5 consortia) , Ten consortia 
iiKlicatcd that the N I F jirogram was the most successful in the area of 
faculty development, attd no consortia listed it as heing among the least sue* 
cessful programs (Table 7). The Professoi^^ Emeriti program, as noted 
earlier, was conspicuously absent. It may be that Title 111 consortia wanted 
younger persons with newer ideas. 

In-service training programs were listed as being most helpful by IS 
consortia and as most successful by 10 (Table 7)« Soine of the in«service 
training programs were also listed as being least successful, generally be* 
cause the faculty had no particular interest in in-service or advanced gradu- 
ate training. Overall, the programs for faculty development were believed 
to be most helpful by the consortia respondents. 

In the administrative area, there was generally Jess enthusiasm for the 
success of in-service training and advanced graduate training programs 
( Table 7) . Outside consultants were considered useful, particularly in terms 
of helping to establish new offices on campus. The reasons given for these 
successes were that the administration was able to develop greater special- 
ized expertise, and an increase could be noticed in administrative efficiency 
as a consequence of the consultants and the new offices. However, only five 
consortia responded in this way. 

In i\\Q student services area, consortia seemed to find the establishment of 
new counseling offices to be quite useful, with five consortia indicating that 
tutorial and remedial programs established under Title III were most help- 
ful. The most important reason for the success of these programs, as given by 
the consortia, was that they were well received by the students andseetned to 
have student support. There were almost no cases of a consortium indicating 
student services programs were either least effective or not helpful. 
However, there was a lack of specificity regariling the institutions' reason for 
saying ihese programs were successful. It may be that simply the establish* 
mcni of an office or a person to deal with this very pressing problem was a 
considerable morale*builder to the institution, even if no positive gains on 
the part of student performance were registered. 

Generally consortium coordinators did not seem to develop programs sig* 
nificantly different from institutional-based programs, nor did their evalua- 
tions of these programs differ much from those of their campus*based col- 
leges. Even given the difficulties in self-rating instruments, such as the one 
used here, there were few differences between consortia strategics and those 
of participating and direct*grant institutions. 

Consortia as Reflected in the Case Studies 

Our summary of consortia data reported fairly optimistic feelings on the 
part of questionnaire respondents (usually administrators) regarding the 
effectiveness of consortia activities. However, on the campuses there were 
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sonic (lifftMciKi's, rill* case study group of 41 canipusrs provided us with 
data on 14 consortia. Many uf the consortia were reported as not functioning 
ver>' well for a variety of reasons. Small, proud institutions often resent wJiat 
they perceive as condescending attitudes on the part of large institutions in 
the consortia ( reported by two of the campuses) . Sometimes distances be- 
tween scliools or differences in institutional size and mission were too great to 
allow optimal cooperation ( this was reported by two insiitutions other than 
the two above) . In two other cases, funding of the consortium was regarded 
as insufficient to allow for developinent of effective programs that would 
benefit individual campuses. We found that most faculty respondents on 
campus were almost totally ignorant of Title 111 involvement with the 
consortia, and often they were not aware of the consortium itself, which 
seemed to act as liaison between the chief administrators of institutions. Few 
consortia had established liaisons at the faculty level and almost none at the 
student level. It may be that consortia, as well as individual institutions, 
have developmental patterns of growth, but the pattern of increasing partic- 
ipation by various campus groups in consortium activity could not be ascer- 
tained nor could factors that made the difference in their performance be 
determined. In five consortia, the pattern seemed to be an early emphasis on 
building tlie consortia, followed by a period of decreasing faith in its possi- 
bilities, and then a period of emphasis on building the individual institu- 
tions, with the consortia serving only as a fiscal agent for disbursement of 
funds. In five cases, there were charges that consortia coordinators played 
favorites among the cooperating institutions. Such charges were made in al- 
most all institutions that belonged to consortia, but not with any frequency 
aside from the five cases mentioned. 

On the positive side, four consortia seemed to be operating fairly well 
from the campus perspective. They had provided successful services such as 
course exchanges, guest lecture programs, joint hiring of faculty, and joint 
studies of adrrisslons and other administrative problems. One consortium 
has been very Successful in organizing curriculum workshops, a visiting pro* 
fessors program, and development offices on each campus. On these 
campuses the consortium is well known by faculty and is considered a friend- 
ly agency. Consortium leadership is viewed as supplementary to, rather 
than subversiveof» campus leadership. 

One consortium is functioning extremely well. A group of eight schools in 
New England banded together to fend off financial instability and has so far 
succeeded. All routine administrative tasks are carried out through the con- 
sortium. Library transports move books between campuses daily, creating a 
mobile library for the consortia of institutions. Joint course numbering al* 
lows frequent student exchange of courses. In addition, a common 4-1 -4 
calendar, a marine sciences program, and a number of cultural exchange 
programs produce a genuine multiplier effect, providing resources that no 
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single campus cnuUl ituna^c, *l licsc schools are now committed lo interde- 
pendence. 'I'his numifest function Itas produced some latent functions as 
well; for example, the religiously controlled institutions in the consortium 
for ihe first time have adopted a lelatively contemporary approach to many 
educational issues due to their consortium associations. Yet this has in- 
creaseil institutional identity, as these new ways of doing things were trans- 
lated into the institution's milieu. Indeed, the identity of these institutions 
may actually he stronger becauseof the consortium. 

There seern to be serious policy issues regarding the amount of Title III 
monies allocated to consortia compared to the amount allocated by direct 
grant. Both funding methods have their successes and failures. There have 
been some particularly spectacular failures in consortia ^'showxase'' 
programs ilesigned to increase the visibility of the consortia rather than to 
improve the educational quality of the member institutions. Consortia 
requests should be oriented toward sharing the strengths of existing institu- 
tions or toward centralizing routine adn\inisirative tasks to cut costs. 
Accountability of funds spent by a consortium must be clear. 

Many of the consortia were typified by great diversity of member charac- 
teristics and by geography that severely limited meaningful *'grass-roots" 
collaboration. Some homogenizing of consortium members may make 
success moreTikcly. 

Many consortia in the survey received funds from sources other than Title 
111, Thiscreates difficulties in analyzing the effectiveness of Title 111 monies 
through consortia and also causes auditing problems. As with institutional 
support, more precise specification^ more sophisticated planning, and 
increased accountability are necessary. It is recommended that both 
consortia and direct^grant funding strategies be maintained. As with indi- 
vidtial institutions, there were several cases in which a consortium produced 
excellent results with relatively few dollars and other cases in which large 
sums produced virtually no result. 
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The Consequences of Tttle III Funds 
(or Developing Institutions 



M hv^\nn\u^ of {\\v fuiulit^g period a brgc lUMiibcr of insiiuuions in 
tho l)cvcii)pinj^ liislitiuions pro)^raiii woro in danger of extinction. At the 
end uf the avemge three -year poriod in which institntions received funding, 
nu\nv institutions in the M'itle 111 group had maile considerable strides 
loward operational soundness and liad gained an incieased sense of purpose 
and self direction. This cannot be solely attributed to Title 111. since over 
liaif the programs were supported lieavily from other sources. In several 
iiistitutions two grants for a single purpose would not have been awarded 
had t lie two funding agencies been aware of the other award. 

There were similar priorilies and practices among coordinators of con- 
simia, participating itistitutions, and direct-grant institutiotu and no 
characteristically different way in which funds or programs were hatulled 
coulil be discerned. It seemed certain that the three types of funding were 
not producing significantly different results. However, some common 
concerns ecnerged that v v^re characteristic of at! Title III programs, 

Poi>r Genera! Curricula 

Developing institutions were aware of the relative narrowness of their 
course offerings. Title lit offered them a chance to improve this situation at 
relatively low cost through faculty workshops and ibrough the National 
l eaching Fellowship program. The NTFs were usually called upon not only 
to teach traditional courses but to introduce new teaching methods and to 
develop new curricula. Almost all the responding institutions hired NTFs 
from a variety of disciplines lo strengthen the curriculum as a whole laihcr 
than using them only to improve one marginal or weak department. Insti^ 
tutions will not be happy with the demise of the NTF program. There is no 
do^»bt ihai this program was seen by many as the single n^ost imponaul assis* 
tance provided by Title 111. Us success also suggests that the best way to im- 
prove institutions is to bring in ouislle expertise rather than to use an institu- 
tion's own faculty or staff- However, the perpetuation of improvements 
wroushl by Title 111 staff will rest with those faculty mem.bers who slay ai the 
institution for an extended period of time, since the N TFs leave after mak- 
iiigwhat clearly were important coniributions. Perhaps the N'TF program 
represet\ted an early stage in itistitutional maturation that will be less ticccs- 
sary irithe future iluni it was in 1965-66, 

That the Professors KnKrlti program never caught on is undoubtedly not 
just a reflec tion of the relatively short supply of retired professors willing to 
return to teaching. Rather, the developing institutions have indicated 
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ihmujih oftru I'luhiisiiistii I'jKiorscnuMii of tin* N'I'F program ifiat ihcy want 
yoimgiuaJcmics wiili ficvsli itlras aiui [H'uplc for wl^otn icachitig fias noi )Qi 
become routiiu'. It may be that insiiiutionii put too much wcigfit on the 
N'l'Fs for revising curriculum ami mciliotU of leaching that sfioultl have 
been an insiiuuion wide activity. Frrquem reference was made to (he im- 
portance iUn\ benefits of visiting another campus for both faculty and ad* 
ministrators and hopefully I'itle III can make this opportunity more avail- 
able in tite future. There is little doubt also that ttie N TF program helped 
many institutions provide release time for regular faculty to pursue ad- 
vanced degrees. Whether obtaining an advanced degree made then) better 
as teachers cannot be said, 

Imufjicient Rvniedutl Programs 

We were concerned with the small number of institutions that took 
remedial programs seriously tftrough Title ill. ( It may be that they were 
receiving funds from other sources in this area and tlius preferred to use their 
Title III resources where funding was unavailable from other sources.) De- 
veloping institutions as a group may not have larger members of entering 
freslmien with acadeniic deficiencies, but it would seem that they are likely 
to find it harder to cope with the problem of providing these remedial 
programs. Some colleges receiving Title III assistance have realized that one 
or two remedial courses in basic skills such as Knglish may not be enough to 
integrate students with deficiencies into the regular curriculum. Many insti- 
tutions httic begun setting up counseling programs to supplement the 
special curricular efforts and to focus personal and academic counseling in a 
single office. Case studies report a fair jiumber of learning resource centers, 
student services centers, and student counseling centers, There is an urgent 
national need in this area. Many institutions not in the Title HI program 
could avail themselvesof Title III funds and in this way 7'itie ill could make 
a great contribution if significant progress were made toward the develop- 
ment of effective models for remedial programs. 

Lack ofAdcijuaif A dmt nisi rat he Facilities 

A good recordkeeping system as well as a good record-reuieval system are 
now a necessity for all institutions of higher education. An institution that 
has an adequute level of selTknowledge can be managed more easily and 
more rationally than a college in which vital information about the institu- 
tion is known to only a very small number of people. As colleges have come to 
realise the importance of self-knowledge, they have become more inclined to 
establish mechanisms to deal with the problem. 'This involves the establish- 
ment of offices of institutional research and better coordination between ex- 
isting offices in terms of sharing information. Of the 175 new offices begun 
under 'Title III auspices, most were either institutional research or develop- 
ment o'^sces. Of the rather large number started, our interview and case 




study (lata din-s noi ic|kmi insianccs of these offices failing after the initial 
start. 

Morfoften than not, a Title III grant for tlie cstabhshnicnl of such offices 
wasaono tinie seed grant. 'I'hc college that si?i up the office then would have 
to find moans to support tlie office by itself after the seed grant had been 
used up. Unlike tlie institutional resoarcli office, the development office 
does, or at least should, pay for itself in a short time. Title ill has helped a 
fairly large nuniber of colleges set up development offices which, if properly 
run. might make the difference between an institution's survival and its 
demise. 

Program Autonomy 

One of the major difficulties was that the funding agent perceived Title 
HI programs as being autonomous, while the individual institution fell per- 
fectly free to piu together combinations of funding to create a particular 
program. 'I'hus, the Title III office was seldom aware of the totality of 
program funding. It was also clear that on most r;^mpuses the role of the 
Title III coordinator was not clearly delineated and in most c^ses very few 
honis per week were given to this position, If the Title IM office had been 
more in evidence, the new programs within the institution might have at- 
tained more identity and coherence. 

Leadership 

Leadership in the institution, particularly the role of the president, plays 
an enormous part in the successful utilization of Title III. With good leader- 
ship, relatively small amounts of money produce great gains; without it, 
large amounts of money may produce almost nothing at all. In most of the 
developing institutions, th^ leadership begins with the administration, par- 
ticularly the president, and then works outward to other admim*stralors» 
faculty^ and students. Given the importance of this dimension, there might 
be some ways in which Title 111 could better assess leadership potential be- 
fore grants were awarded. 

Cost Effectiveness 

One of the questions that the Title III staff must ^jsk is, What size grant 
produces the greatest yield with the minimum expenditure of precious 
federal funds? The general pattern of Title 111 strategy was to provide a large 
number of grants in the less- than-$20, 000 category ( paiticularly in curricu- 
lum, administrative improvement, and student services) and a considerably 
smaller number of bigger grants consisting of over $50,000. The only 
exception to this is in faculty development, in which more grants in the 
$20,000 $49,999 category wTre made than in any other. Although there was 
a general interrelationship of size of grant, size of progr;^m, and quality of 
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institutional iinjncivi'nirnt, iUv lont'spomieiuxsarr far from absolute. With 
sujH'ib icadoiship, vory sjuall amouiUs of nionoy car. .itoiiucc excellent re- 
sults. 

ProI)ably more important to the institutional perspective than si/e of 
grant is continuity of funding. Many inleiviews reported real concern with 
institutions beginning new and somewhat risky programs with no assurance 
of funiUng i)eyopd tlu^ first year, '1 here are risks in this area, particularly in 
terms of federal calendars, Certainly tlie staff does not want to engage in 
completely nudii-year funding, but sonie percentage, perhaps as large as 50 
percent of the money in typical 'I'itle III grants, should be in the multi-year 
categoiy. 

Part of the justification for a cost-effectiveness approach is the use of 
consortia in 'I'ille 111. Consortia are clearly designed to be agencies that can 
produce a multiplier effect : a given number of dollars will produce greatei 
in)provement in a larger number of institutions whvn applied through a 
consortiinn. The case studies sliow inconclusive evidence to support this 
claim. On the other hand, consortia do provitie a greater diversity of 
programs than in^itiiutions could provide for themselves. The problem with 
using cost effectiveness in this particular program is that outcomes of Title 
ni grants are toodiverse. 'I Jiey include the establishn)ent of marine biology 
programs, »M - 1 calendars, a systems a[>proach to administration, the deveb 
opment of new text-books and materials, adding academic counselors, 
remedial education sjiecialists and remedial programs, introduction of arts 
and hun^anities courses, the existence of guided studies programs, writing 
clinics, new physical science programs, and the establishment of new ad- 
ministrative offices. 'I'hese elemerts usually are significant additions to the 
cam])us repertoire, but they make cost-effective decisions or judgments 
tlifficult because of the diversity of program outcomes. An addition?! prob- 
lem in relation to cost -effectiveness is the inability to recommend the ideal 
size forgrants to accomplish specific tasks. This seems to be an area in which 
much more research needs to be done. Generally, u is believed that larger 
amounts of Title III money should be awarded in the form of nmlti-year 
grants, U is also hoped that ren\edial <\nd student services areas would be 
enlarged somewhat, because ultimately any program which keeps a student 
in school wfien he is ihitikingof dropping out may well be the most cost-ef- 
fective program of all. 

The new Title 111 Advanced Program comes at precisely the right time, in 
the autfior's view, as a fairly large number of institutions now seem ready for 
the developmental stage labelled "take-off/' even though recent discussion 
of the decrease in numbers of those going on to college suggest that this pro- 
cess may be much more difficult lo facilitate through the 70s than was be- 
lieved a few years ago. And in the originaH itle Ml format, if there is a larger 
role for the campus Title 111 coordinator, better awareness of the other 
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finulin^soiHt i'sust (1 in c oiijuiRiion with Tillr III, niorr .supervision and as- 
slstani'f i'loin i\\v l iilc 111 siaff, mure explitii j^iatrnu'nts of program goals 
from tlic insiUuiions ihcnisclvrs, and more focus oi\ insiiiuiional leadership, 
riHc III caiiconiimieio serve ihe needs of a greater speci rum of developing 
insUUuioiis ihati iiuh(^ past. 
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